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News of the League 











11 All-Ameriea Cities Chosen 


All-Americ a 
Cities was announced the end of Janu- 
ary by the National Municipal League 
and Look Magazine. joint sponsors of 


\ new team of eleven 


the annual competition to honor United 
States communities whose citizens have 
brought about outstanding civic im- 
provements, 

Awards for 1958 were for overcoming 
a variety of problems, from galloping 
deterioration in older cities to mush- 
rooming growth in newer communities. 

The award-winning cities are: Bloom- 
ington, Indiana; Columbus, Ohio; Gran- 
ite City, Illinois: \rizona: 
Highland Park. 
West Virginia: Colorado; 
New Haven. Connecticut: Phoenix, Ari- 


Wvyomir West- 


Hayden. 
Illinois; Huntington, 
Leadville. 
zona: Sheridan. ig: and 
port, Connecticut. 

The winners are acclaimed for citizen 
action in pressing for needed civic im- 
provements and hacking major commun- 
Selected from a total of 


a jury 


ity programs. 


almost a hundred entries by 


Rev. Paul C. Reinert and Chancellor E. A. 


H. Shepley 
from John S. Linen, League vice president, as President John P. Soult of 


headed by George H. Gallup. director of 
the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion and chairman of the League’s Coun- 
cil, the winning cities and their activities 
are described in the February 17 issue 
of Look. 

In addition to the 
cities, the following finalist communities 
received Honorable Mention: 
Wyoming: Chillicothe. Ohio: 
Texas: Downey. California: 
Park, Illinois: 
anon, New Hampshire; Presque 
Maine: Sikeston, Missouri: 


California: and Tarrytown, New 


award-winning 


Casper, 
Denison, 
Elmwood 
Fresno, California: Leb- 
Isle. 
Sunnyvale, 
y ork. 


(Continued on page lil 
Fruin-Colnon Awards 
Go to Three Winners 

The 


nition of significant efforts and accom- 


Fruin-Colnon Awards in recog- 
plishments in meeting the problems of 
urban and metropolitan areas were pre- 
(Continued on page 08 


receiving awards 
(third from 


(extreme left and right) 
Fruin-Colnon 


left) looks on at Fruin-Colnon Awards banquet in St. Louis. 





Fruin-Colnon Awards 


(Continued trom page Yi 


sented to three recipients by League Vice 
President John S. Linen January 17 
the Fruin-Colnon Contracting Company's 


al 


85th anniversary banquet in St. Louis. 
the 
year ending June 30, 1958, went to the 
St. Louis Metropolitan Survey for the 
report Path of Progress for Metropolitan 


St. Louis; to Stephen R. Sweeney and 


The awards for activities within 


George S. Blair. editors of the volume 
Vetropolitan {nalysis.: Important Ele- 
ments of Study in Action, analyzing the 
objectives and method of several promi- 
nent efforts to meet metropolitan prob- 
lems; and to George H. Esser, Jr.. for 
his series of articles on “Urban Growth 
Municipal 
originally in Popular Government and 
(spec ts of Annexa- 


and Services,” appearing 
later, as “Economi 
tion.” in Public Management. 

\ panel of ten judges civic leaders. 
scholars and authorities on urban prob- 
lems—selected the winners. The judges 
were: Frederick L. Bird, consultant on 
state and local finance. New York: Rich- 
ard S. Childs. chairman, executive com- 
mittee. National Municipal 
Winston W. Crouch. director, Bureau of 
of 


California, Los Angeles: George H. Gal- 


League: 


Governmental Research. University 


lup, director, American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion; Patrick Healy, Jr.. execu- 


director, American 
Association: Mrs. John G. 
president, League of Women Voters of 


Municipal 


tive 


Lee. past 


58 


Stephen B. Sweeney (left) and George S. Blair, 
co-winners of one of the Fruin-Colnon Awards. 


the United States: Matthias Lukens, as- 
sistant executive director. Port of New 
York Authority: Roscoe C. Martin. pro- 
fessor of public administration, Syracuse 
University: E. E. Schattschneider. pro- 
fessor of political science, Wesleyan Uni- 


John A. 


Thompson, mayor, 


versity: 


Ferguson, Mis- 
sourl. 

Award to the St. 
Metropoli- 


tan Survey 


Louis 
was ac- 


cepted by Rev. 
Paul C. Reinert. 
president — of 
Louis University. 
and FE. A. H. Shep 
ol 


Washington University, principal spon- 


ot. 


George H. Esser, Jr 


ley. chancellor 
sors of the survey organization. 

Dr. 
ence and research associate, Fels Insti- 
of Local State 
University of Pennsylvania. 
the which he 


Sweeney. executive directo1 


Blair. professor of political SCl- 


tute and Government. 
accepted 
Dr. 


In- 


with 
of the 


award shares 
stitute. 

The award to Dr. Esser. assistant di- 
ol | ni- 


Carolina. a 


Institute Government. 


of North 


$1.500 publication subsidy, it was an- 


rector. 
versity includes 
nounced at the presentation ceremonies. 
The Esser article will be published in 
pamphlet form the of 
North Carolina Press. 

The awards program, which is in its 


by University 


first year, is co-sponsored by the Na- 
tional Municipal League and the Fruin- 


Colnon Contracting Company. Among 


materials nominated were reports of 


metropolitan study groups, symposia 
dealing with numerous aspects of urban 
problems, studies by individual scholars 


and programs of research agencies. 
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Editorial Comment 


Superior Councilmen 


NE of the most attractive merits 

of the council-manager form of 
municipal government is the fact that 
it makes the position of councilman 
more acceptable to selfless men and 
women of superior caliber than did 
the old systems. 

The supreme power of the council, 
the relative freedom from time-con- 
suming petty detail, the greater dig- 
nity, all presumably tend to make 
able citizens devoted to their com- 
munities more willing than before to 
accept a tour of duty in city hall. 

There has been considerable speci- 
fic evidence to show that this as- 
sumption has become a reality in 
practice; yet there also have been 
some cases in which the same old 
hacks who served in councils in the 
old weak-mayor plan have survived. 
There have been instances, too, in 
which the quality of city councilmen 
has varied from time to time, as is 
to be expected. 

Few thorough studies have been 
made. One such examination of the 
record which compared the quality 
and ability of councilmen before and 
after the modernization of the 
charter of a large midwest city pro- 
vided overwhelming evidence of im- 
provement.! 

For the most part, however, it has 
been a matter of opinion as to 
whether those who served after the 
adoption of a modern charter were 
superior to those elected to office be- 


1 See Has P. R. Worked for the Good of 
Cincinnati? By Thomas H. Reed, Doris D. 
Reed and Ralph A. Straetz. Cincinnati, 
Stephen H. Wilder Foundation, 1957. 


fore the change. Progress has de- 
pended, too, on whether an alert civic 
organization has been on the job to 
encourage good people to offer them- 
selves. 

A recent survey in California,* 
which confined itself to a discerning 
look at current councilmen in that 
state and therefore does not provide 
a comparative or before and after 
picture, demonstrated that those who 
serve in city councils in the cities of 
that state which have the council- 
manager plan are of a consistently 
high quality. The survey gave evi- 
dence, too, of an improvement trend. 

For example, the survey found that 
roughly “one-half are college grad- 
uates” and “of these, one-third hold 
advanced degrees.” “All the council- 
men felt that education plays an 
important role in carving out a suc- 
cessful life.” 

The survey reported that 83 per 
cent of the councilmen responding 
favored the council-manager form of 
government and that those who did 
not were in the older age group. 

“The prototype councilman that 
emerged supporting the council- 
manager form of government,” says 
the report, “has the following at- 
tributes: he was under 45 when he 
first came into office; he was born 
and raised in a council-manager com- 
munity; he has lived in the city he 
represents for at least twenty years; 
he has a college degree in political 
science, public administration, law, 
economics, business administration or 


2 See “A Close Look at a Councilman,” 
by Victor E. Barton. The American City, 
November 1958, page 157. 
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engineering; he has been on the city 
council at least four years; by pro- 
fession he is a merchant or manager 
—aware of the separation of policy 
and administration. 

“Also, he has had supplemental 
education beyond his bachelor’s de- 
gree; he is interested in the general 
administration of the city rather than 
the activities of any one department; 
he is enthusiastically in favor of the 
council-manager plan of government; 
he has no interest in running for 
higher office; he desires only to serve 
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the city unselfishly and to strive for 
attainment of efficient services at 
reasonable cost.” 

All this and other information 
brought out by the survey presents 
an encouraging picture as well as 
suggesting the thought that local civic 
organizations and individual civic 
leaders should be alert to seek out 
and encourage superior individuals to 
offer themselves for this important 
office. The self-seekers are not al- 
ways the best. And it is highly satis- 
fying to be asked. 


A Fight for Freedom 


FTER only three years of ex- 

perience with the “challenge 
primary” law, which enables voters 
to rebel effectively if they dislike 
party nominees, some party leaders 
in Connecticut are threatening a 
fight to return to the old ways. 

They argue, as they did on the 
adoption of the law, which generally 
follows the National Municipal 
League’s Model Direct Primary Elec- 
tion System, that contested primaries 
are expensive for the taxpayers and 
that they weaken parties by creating 
discord. 

The Connecticut League of Women 
Voters, which supported enactment 
of the original law, has rallied to its 
defense with, as is typical of that 
effective organization, carefully gath- 
ered facts and figures. 

The women voters showed that 
there had not been the predicted rash 
of primaries and that they were 
about evenly divided between the 


two major parties. Most of the pri- 
maries had been for the choice of 
town party committees. Insurgents 
defeated the organization in only a 
handful of cases and, in the especially 
notable cases reported in detail, the 
parties emerged from the fight 
stronger, not weaker, than before. 

Most encouraging was the fact that 
the contests, as would be expected, 
tended to overcome the customary 
apathy of voters. As for the costs, 
they were not high; and even if they 
had been it would have been money 
well spent. 

Anything that will help to over- 
come voter apathy, strengthen the 
two-party system, make a reality of 
party responsibility and make parties 
responsive to the rank and file is 
worth the expenditure of a lot of ef- 
fort and money. There has been al- 
together too much dictation from the 
holders of office in parties as well as 
elsewhere. 





Court Plan Matures 


Missouri scheme for selection of judges seems to 


have overcome obstacles; other states follow suit. 


By CHARLES P. BLACKMORE* 


VO new developments have 
demonstrated that the Missouri 
Court Plan has come of age. On 
November 4, 1958, the voters of 
Kansas approved a plan for choos- 
ing Supreme Court judges essen- 
tially similar to that of Missouri. 
The Kansas plan provides for a 
thirteen-member selection commis- 
sion on which the Bar has a major- 
ity of one. Similarly, those who 
wrote the new _ constitution of 
Alaska were so impressed with 
what they saw in Missouri that a 
judicial system much like that of 
the “Show Me” state is an impor- 
tant part of its constitution. 
Adoptions of the Missouri Court 
Plan in additional states seem 
likely during the next few years. 
When and if these adoptions take 
place, Judge Laurance M. Hyde of 
the Missouri Supreme Court should 
receive much of the credit. Judge 
Hyde has probably written more 
articles and delivered more speeches 
explaining the plan than any other 
one individual.' He is telling law- 
yer groups in all parts of the coun- 
try that the Missouri plan has a 
much better batting average than 


* Dr. Blackmore is assistant professor 
of political science at University College, 


Rutgers—The State University of New 
Jersey. He formerly taught social science 
at Middle Georgia College and political 
science at Fort Hays State College, Kan- 
sas. 

1 See “Choosing Judges in Missouri,” 
by Laurance M. Hyde, Nationat Munici- 
PAL Review, November 1949, page 491. 
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the old system in selection of 
judges of high qualifications. Fur- 
thermore, Judge Hyde says, those 
who came into the judiciary under 
the old system have an opportunity 
to be better judges under the new 
because they are not required to 
take time out for political cam- 
paigning. 

It is interesting to note that 
many of the old doubters who orig- 
inally opposed the Missouri plan 
are now supporting it. Former 
Governor Phil M. Donnelly, who 
had experience with the plan dur- 
ing two non-consecutive terms, was 
originally opposed. Now he says: 
“TI think Jackson County and St. 
Louis have better judges under this 
plan. I would not favor a return 
to the old method of selection in 
St. Louis City and Jackson County.” 

Former Governor Forrest Smith 
had reservations about the desir- 
ability of the plan and he still has 
them, but he agrees with Donnelly 
that the plan has brought about an 
improvement in the quality of cir- 
cuit judges in Kansas City and St. 
Louis. Moreover, the integrated 
Missouri Bar is strongly behind the 
plan and is sponsoring a continuing 
campaign to explain it to the people. 

That there is some opposition, 
however, is evident. The present 
governor, James T. Blair, is one of 
its outspoken opponents. Governor 
Blair believes that the people have 
the right to select their own judges 
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and put them in office or throw them 
out as was done in the years before 
adoption of the plan. He thinks that 
eventually the people will eliminate 
it from the state constitution. The 
chairman of the Judicial Committee 
in the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives, however, states that he 
knows of no standing or prospective 
move to repeal it. 


* * * 


The Missouri Court Plan was orig- 
inally adopted by the people in 
November 1940 as an amendment to 
the 1875 constitution. It was incor- 
porated in somewhat expanded form 
in the new Missouri constitution of 
1945. The following courts are 


under it: Supreme Court; St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Springfield Courts 
of Appeals; St. Louis (eighth) and 
Jackson County (sixteenth) Circuit 


Courts; St. Louis (city) and Jack- 
son County Probate Courts; St. 
Louis (city) Court of Criminal Cor- 
rection. The plan does not now 
apply to an additional 38 circuit 
districts but they can adopt it by 
local option. There seems to be little 
support for extension of the plan into 
rural districts and there have been 
no adoptions. In these circuits the 
judges are still elected on party bal- 
lots. Indeed, there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether enabling legis- 
lation is needed before the option 
can be exercised. 

Judges of the Missouri Supreme 
Court have twelve-year terms. Cir- 
cuit Court judges have six-year 
terms and judges of the Probate 
Courts and St. Louis Court of Crim- 
inal Corrections have four-year 
terms. When there is a vacancy in 
one of these courts because of death, 
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resignation, removal from office, re- 
tirement, failure to file a declaration 
or defeat in an election, the appro- 
priate Judicial Commission (de- 
scribed below), by a majority vote, 
nominates three qualified lawyers to 
fill the vacancy. The governor ap- 
points one of the three for a trial 
term. After the appointee has served 
at least twelve months in office his 
name must be presented to the 
voters at the next general election 
for approval for the full term. To 
be retained in office after the trial 
period the appointee must file a 
declaration of candidacy and receive 
a majority affirmative vote. The 
vote is on the question: Shall Judge 
X of the Y Court be retained in 
office? The process is repeated at 
the expiration of each term. 

There are three judicial commis- 
sions. An Appellate Judicial Com- 
mission of seven members nominates 
judges for the Supreme Court and 
the three Courts of Appeals. The 
chief justice of the Supreme Court is 
chairman, ex officio; three lawyer 
members are representatives of each 
of the three Courts of Appeals dis- 
tricts and are elected by members 
of the Bar in each district. The Bar 
poll is administered by the clerk of 
the respective Court of Appeals. 
Three lay members of the commis- 
sion are appointed by the governor, 
one from each Court of Appeals dis- 
trict. 

The Eighth Circuit Judicial Com- 
mission nominates judges of the St. 
Louis Circuit Court, Probate Court 
and Court of Criminal Correction. 
It consists of five members; the pre- 
siding judge of the St. Louis Court 
of Appeals is chairman, ex officio. 
Two lay members are appointed by 
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the governor and two lawyers are 
elected by the Bar in St. Louis. 
The Sixteenth Circuit Judicial 
Commission nominates judges of the 
Circuit Court and Probate Court of 
Jackson County (most of Kansas 
City is located in this county). The 
presiding judge of the Kansas City 
Court of Appeals is chairman, ex 
officio; two lay members are ap- 


pointed by the governor and two 
lawyers are elected by members of 
the Bar of Jackson County. 


* + x 


The term of commissioners is six 
years. They must be citizens resid- 
ing in the circuit or appellate district 
from which they are appointed or 
elected and can hold no position in 
a political party or, except for the 
ex officio chairman, any other public 
office. 

After having weathered two 
attacks in the 1940s, one in the leg- 
islature and another in the Missouri 
Constitutional Convention of 1943- 
1944, the plan was again threatened 
in 1953. In October of that year, 
Governor Donnelly refused to make 
any appointments from three panels 
submitted to him by the Sixteenth 
Judicial Commission to fill three new 
circuit court judgeships in Kansas 
City (Jackson County) established 
by the legislature. The three panels 
were certified by only three of the 
five members of the commission. 
One of the panels was composed en- 
tirely of Republicans, the second of 
Democrats that had opposed Don- 
nelly during his gubernatorial cam- 
paign and the third was also entirely 
Democratic and represented a fac- 
tion friendly to the governor. Don- 
nelly returned the three panels to the 


[ February 


commission and stated that the 
selections were politically motivated. 
He requested the commission to sub- 
mit new names. As the panels were 
set up the governor would have been 
forced to appoint a Republican and 
at least one Democrat who had op- 
posed his gubernatorial ambitions. 

The two most powerful newspa- 
pers in the state, the Kansas City 
Star and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, viewed the controversy dif- 
ferently. The Star, finding definite 
political overtones in the selections 
of the commission, supported the 
governor. The Post-Dispatch stated 
that Donnelly had no right to re- 
quest changes in the panels and that, 
irrespective of his personal views, 
he should forthwith make his selec- 
tions from the panels as originally 
presented. The governor, however, 
on February 6, 1954, returned the 
original panels of nominees which 
the commission had submitted for a 
second time on November 4, 1953. 

In March 1954 one of the two 
lawyer members of the Sixteenth 
Judicial Commission was quoted as 
saying that he had agreed to put 
three Republicans on one of the 
panels under pressure from Repub- 
licans in the state legislature. Had 
he not agreed, he asserted, the bill 
to add three circuit judgeships in 
Jackson County would not have 
passed. This apparently gave sup- 
port to the governor’s contention 
that the nominations were politically 
motivated. 

There was considerable disagree- 
ment among lawyers as to whether 
a judicial commission could make 
changes in panels once they had been 
presented to the governor. The Law- 
yers’ Association of St. Louis be- 
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lieved it could; many lawyers in 
Kansas City believed it could not. 
In May 1954, the Kansas City Bar 
Association petitioned the Missouri 
Supreme Court to issue a new rule 
covering judicial commission selec- 
tion and operation. The court 
agreed to take jurisdiction. 

In July the court handed down a 
new Rule No. 10. This replaced a 
much less comprehensive one and 
stated, among other things, that 
whenever there were at the same 
time two or more vacancies on the 
same court, the commission in its 
sole discretion might, if it desired 
to do so and before the governor had 
made an appointment, withdraw lists 
of nominations, change the names of 
any of such persons nominated from 
one list to another and resubmit 
them as so changed. Also, a com- 
mission might substitute a new name 


for any of those previously nomi- 
nated when a name had been with- 


drawn for cause. (In addition, the 
new rule required a run-off election 
for the lawyer members of the com- 
missions, so that the lawyer chosen 
would be elected by a majority of 
the entire Bar instead of only a 
plurality.) 

The ruling of the Supreme Court 
brought about no apparent change 
in the attitude of the majority on 
the Sixteenth Judicial Commission 
and the impasse continued through 
1955. The commission sent the orig- 
inal panels to the governor two 
more times and each time the gov- 
ernor rejected them. 

During the 1955 legislative session 
opponents of the Court Plan, spurred 
to action by the controversy, initi- 
ated a number of moves to change 
or repeal the plan. The most serious 
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of these moves, a proposed repeal 
amendment to be presented to the 
people in November 1956, was de- 
feated in the House of Representa- 
tives by a two-to-one vote. It did 
not come to a vote in the Senate. 
Its defeat, perhaps, stemmed from 
the aggressive campaign waged 
against it by the Missouri Bar. 

The impasse between the governor 
and the commission was finally 
broken early in 1956 when the com- 
mission, on motion of a new mem- 
ber, a Kansas City lawyer known to 
be a strong partisan of the court 
plan, agreed unanimously to re- 
arrange the names on the panels. 
Governor Donnelly then acted 
quickly, appointing two Republicans 
and one Democrat. 


* * 7 


Another attack on the court plan 
occurred in 1956 when certain labor 
officials campaigned to prevent re- 
tention in office of three Supreme 
Court judges in the election of that 
year. Much of the leadership in this 
campaign came from officials of 
teamsters’ unions in St. Louis and 
the AFL-CIO Missouri State Labor 
Council. The union officials charged 
that recent decisions of the Missouri 
Supreme Court were “the worst anti- 
labor decisions being made in Amer- 
ica today.” 

The board of governors of the 
Missouri Bar considered the labor 
attack a serious threat to the non- 
partisan court plan and the judicial 
elections committee and public in- 
formation committee of the Bar or- 
ganized to carry forward a ten-point 
program in support of the judges 
and the plan. This program offers 
an interesting case study of the pro- 
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cedures that may be required when 
a court plan such as that in Missouri 
is subjected to attack. The program 
included: 

1. Distribution of the results of 
the lawyers’ poll conducted by the 
judicial elections committee to all 
lawyers in the state and publicized 
through the Missouri Bar Journal, 
newspapers and other media. 

2. Preparation of a special bul- 
letin to stimulate members of the 
Bar to “Take action to preserve our 
nonpartisan court plan.” This was 
distributed to all members of the 
board of governors, public informa- 
tion committee, judicial elections 
committee and all officers of circuit, 
district, county, and city bar asso- 
ciations. Included were press re- 
leases, radio and television an- 
nouncements, a suggested newspaper 
editorial and a _ fact-sheet for 
speeches, radio-television appear- 
ances and other local uses. 

3. Issuance by the executive 
committee of a special news release 
to all newspapers and news services 
in the state urging citizens to vote 
“ves” for retention of all judges 
under the nonpartisan court plan. 

4. Distribution of a statement 
endorsing the incumbent judges on 
the nonpartisan judicial ballot pro- 
cured from the chairmen of the 
Democratic State Committee and 
the Republican State Committee. 

5. Distribution of similar state- 
ments procured from city and county 
chairmen of Democratic and Repub- 
lican committees. 

6. Preparation of a special col- 
umn by the public information com- 
mittee as part of its “It’s the Law” 
monthly release and distributed to 
every newspaper in the state with 
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urgent appeal for publication prior 
to the November 6 election. 

7. Preparation and placing by 
the public information committee of 
special newspaper advertisements in 
322 daily and weekly newspapers. 
These ads urged voters to “Vote yes 
—keep our judges out of politics.” 

8. Encouragement of Bar repre- 
sentatives and civic leaders to dis- 
cuss the nonpartisan plan and urge 
voting the judicial ballot for reten- 
tion of judges. 


* * * 


9. Sending by the judicial elec- 
tions committee of special messages 
to all election judges and clerks ad- 
vising of the importance of seeing 
that each voter received a judicial 
ballot and reporting the overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of the judges by 
the lawyers’ poll. 

10. Conducting of special cam- 
paigns in St. Louis and Kansas City 
where the greatest labor opposition 
to the plan was concentrated. 

The campaign received consider- 
able cooperation from the state’s 
newspapers. Many daily and weekly 
papers carried the Bar’s press re- 
leases urging retention of the judges. 
Numerous editorials supported the 
incumbents and featured the Bar’s 
endorsement of the judges’ retention. 
The influential Missouri Farmers’ 
Association gave powerful editorial 
support to the campaign. Aside from 
the labor press there was little or no 
editorial opposition to any of the 
judges on the judicial ballots. 

The returns from the election of 
November 6, 1956, demonstrated 
that the labor campaign against the 
three Supreme Court judges had 
failed to attract a really significant 
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“no” vote. Supreme Court Judges 
Westhues, Eager and Storchman all 
obtained more than four and a half 
times as many “yes” as “no” votes. 
The highest total of combined “yes” 
and “no” votes cast for any of the 
three judges was, however, less than 
60 per cent of the vote cast for any 
one of the state officers on the ballot 
—governor, lieutenant governor, sec- 
retary of state, state treasurer, attor- 
ney general. 


* * 


On November 17, 1956, the 
Missouri Bar presented the Missouri 
Press Association with a citation in 
recognition of the contribution of 
the press to the success of the de- 
fense campaign. 

The judicial elections committee 
of the Missouri Bar recommended 
that a continuing campaign of edu- 
cation about the nonpartisan court 
plan should be instituted to insure 
“the desired active participation by 
the voters at election time.” Partic- 
ular attention was to be given to 
high school students—the future 
source of support for the plan. 

The judicial campaign of Novem- 
ber 1957 created little excitement 
There was no balloting for Supreme 
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Court judges and only one Court of 
Appeals judge was on the ballot. 
The Bar concentrated much of its 
efforts in behalf of circuit judges. 

Court plan supporters are confi- 
dent that it has already overcome 
the major obstacles. Although the 
number of judicial ballots cast in 
any election is about 60 per cent of 
the total vote, it is better than the 
50 per cent that prevailed in the 
days before the Bar organized to 
give publicity and support to judicial 
candidates seeking retention in office. 

Another important gain is the fact 
that in 1953 Governor Donnelly, a 
Democrat, for the first time ap- 
pointed a Republican to a Circuit 
Court vacancy and that, by the time 
his term had been completed in Jan- 
uary 1957, he had appointed eight 
Democrats and seven Republicans 
to judicial seats. 

Again, another gain is indicated 
by the fact that since the plan has 
been inaugurated only one judge has 
failed to be retained in office—a cir- 
cuit court judge in Kansas City was 
rejected in 1942. This is an agree- 
able change from the old days when 
numerous well qualified judges were 
denied renomination by the politi- 
cians. 





Towns in Transition 


Though expanding technological and financial aid, 


Vermont keeps hands off traditional local unit. 


By JOHN P. 


WNS are still Vermont’s basic 

units of local government. Yet 
the sparseness of their populations 
and the limits of their resources 
make them unable alone to satisfy 
the needs and demands of their peo- 
ple. The structure and legal respon- 
sibilities of the town remain essen- 
tially as they were in the nineteenth 
century but changes are taking 
place, especially in state-town rela- 
tions, that mark dramatic departures 
from Vermont’s ancestral govern- 
mental patterns. 

There are counties in Vermont— 
fourteen of them—but they serve 
only as judicial units and as districts 
for the election of the state’s 30 
senators. There are a few special 
districts with limited functions. The 
65 incorporated villages remain parts 
of the towns in which they are situ- 
ated and simply add another layer 
of administration to provide services 
not needed by the rural areas—such 
as lighting, streets and sidewalks. 
The eight incorporated cities may be 
lumped with the towns since they 
roughly have the same powers, re- 
sponsibilities and position. 

The town under the law consti- 
tutes the school district, furnishes 
roads and provides for the poor. It 
must protect the health of the people 


* Dr. Wheeler, on leave from Hollins 
College, Virginia, is director of the Na- 
tional Municipal League’s State Constitu- 
tional Studies Project. He was formerly 
a teacher of political science at Middle- 
bury College, Vermont. 


WHEELER* 


and their safety. It maintains the 
public records. Functions elsewhere 
assigned to counties are vested in 
the 238 towns and eight cities. 

This becomes strikingly important 
when one studies the population and 
its distribution in the state. Twenty- 
seven cities in the United States 
have populations exceeding Ver- 
mont’s 380,000. In 1950, SO per 
cent of the towns had smaller popu- 
lations than a century previously 
and the state as a whole had only 
20 per cent more. The systematic 
drop in Vermont’s representation in 
the U. S. House of Representatives 
from five to one indicates dramat- 
ically the stability of the population. 

This stability has concerned Ver- 
monters for a long time and led in 
1930 to the amusing recommenda- 
tion “that the doctrine be spread 
that it is the patriotic duty of every 
normal couple to have children in 
sufficient number to keep up to par 
the ‘good old Vermont stock.’ ’’! 
The present population divided 
among the numerous local units 
averages less than 1,500, but even 
this average is misleading for 154 of 
the towns have fewer than 1,000 
residents, 85 fewer than 500, and ten 
cannot muster 100. Only five exceed 
10,000—the cities of Burlington, 
Rutland and Barre and the towns of 
Brattleboro and Bennington. 

1 Two Hundred Vermonters, Rural 
Vermont: A Program for the Future, The 


Commission on Country Life, Burlington, 
Vermont, 1931. 
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Vermont is not a state rich in re- 
sources—natural, fiscal or, obviously, 
human. Historically it was diffi- 
cult to finance governmental costs 
although Vermont did so with a 
passion for avoiding indebtedness. 
Most of this burden was borne 
by the towns. Recently, however, 
demands for increased and additional 
services and higher standards have 
strained the resources of many 
towns. To bridge financially the gap 
between what nature provides and 
fashion demands becomes _ increas- 
ingly difficult. The inadequacies of 
the town as a fiscal unit have re- 
sulted in pragmatic adjustments of 
the traditional and the practical. 


*~ * * 


The most important effort to 
bridge the financial gap lies in state 
financial assistance to the towns. 
State aid is now provided in large 
amounts for the operation of schools, 
for schoolhouse construction and for 
the building and maintenance of 
highways and bridges. In the last 
fiscal year approximately $5.5 mil- 
lion was spent in assisting towns in 
the operation of schools. The state 
gave a similar amount for highways 
and bridges. The figures have risen 
constantly during the last decade. 
Since 1953 approximately $9 million 
have gone to the towns for school- 
house construction. (Between 1947 
and 1957, total state expenditures, 
including funds from the federal 
government, rose from $27 million 
to $65 million.) 

The state provides aid in more 
modest amounts for social welfare, 
libraries, airport construction and 
the fighting of forest fires. Records 
are inadequate to show precisely the 


i 
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percentage of town costs borne by 
the state; however, one estimate is 
as follows:* In 1955 approximately 
38 per cent of the towns received 
over half the amount of their ex- 
penditures from the state; this com- 
pares to 3 per cent in 1930. The 
state paid 40 per cent or above of 
the amounts expended by 172 towns. 
No town or city received less than 
10 per cent. 

Intertown cooperation helps to 
avoid if not to bridge the fiscal gap. 
Towns rent or borrow road equip- 
ment from one another and this 
often includes the personnel to oper- 
ate it. Thus, some towns avoid the 
necessity of owning and maintaining 
some types of road equipment. 
Many towns buy fire protection from 
neighbors. Only 80 towns maintain 
high schools, so those without send 
their students to private academies 
or, more often, to neighboring towns, 
paying their tuition. There are other 
examples. Some towns purchase so 
many services they approach the 
status of governmental “brokers.” 
Waltham, for example, sends all its 
students, elementary and secondary, 
to Vergennes and hires the town of 
New Haven to care for its roads. 

Functional consolidation is help- 
ing in education. The union school 
district, provided for in 1953, brings 
together several towns to finance 
better high school programs. In this, 
however, the town remains strong 
for the structure is less unitary than 
federal. The town district maintains 
its identity and is ultimately the 
taxing unit. The union school board 


2 Government Clearing House, Figures 


Pertaining to Government Finance in 
Vermont Towns, Burlington, 1957, pages 
6-12. 
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and district meeting determine the 
budget and then apportion the costs 
among the member towns. The 
towns in turn tax their residents. 
And each town has membership on 
the union school board. 

But despite the town’s strong 
position this marks a dramatic break 
with the past and even required a 
constitutional amendment since for- 
merly the constitution demanded 
that “‘a competent number of schools 
ought to be maintained in each 
town.” Thus far only six unions in- 
volving 23 towns have been estab- 
lished but without doubt others will 
develop and some elementary unions 
—now provided for by law—may 
come into being. It is also conceiv- 
able that the principle of functional 
consolidation may be used in a lim- 
ited way in highway administration. 
But this system alone cannot solve 
Vermont’s problems. 


* * 7 


No serious effort at geographical 
consolidation of units of local gov- 
ernment has been made, nor is any 
such effort likely for the town is too 
deeply imbedded in tradition and 
politics. The town’s strongest but- 
tress is the system of apportionment. 
Regardless of size, each town and 
each city has one seat in the state 
House of Representatives. The 
largest city, Burlington, with nearly 
35,000 people, shares equally in 
House strength with the town of 
Victory with its half a hundred. In 
1950, the largest 44 towns and cities, 
with nearly two-thirds of the state’s 
population, had no more say in the 
House than the smallest 44 with a 
combined total of 8,100. 

But even if consolidation were 
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politically feasible, it would provide 
no solution to Vermont’s problems. 
Nor does the development of the 
county offer much. In some sections 
of the state a few towns might be 
consolidated to provide sufficient 
population and resources to function 
effectively but in most sections this 
would not be true. Only six counties 
have populations over 25,000. Even 
if the 29,000 people of the 22 towns 
of Windham County were brought 
together, there would still be the 
problem of geography—they live on 
795 square miles. Essex County has 
only 6,000 people spread over 638 
square miles. The largest, Chitten- 
den with 63,000, would have to serv- 
ice an area of 534 square miles. In 
the areas immediately adjacent to 
the few population centers consolida- 
tion might be feasible but this is no 
answer for the state as a whole. 

One answer lies in state assump- 
tion of certain town functions. This 
is no revolutionary suggestion. Prag- 
matically such a system has been 
developing over the last half cen- 
tury, particularly in the last twenty 
years. 

Take public health administration, 
for example. No town and only one 
city approaches the minimum popu- 
lation of 50,000 deemed by the 
Commonwealth Fund as necessary 
for financing an adequate local 
health unit. Few towns carry on 
any public health functions at all. 
The main activity of the town health 
officer—if he does anything at all—is 
to abate public nuisances. Yet the 
laws prescribe an elaborate system 
of powers, functions and responsi- 
bilities for the towns. 

What has happened, of course, is 
that the State Health Department 
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acts as a local health unit perform- 
ing most of the functions elsewhere 
carried on at the local level. Inspec- 
tions, licensing, health education, 
communicable disease control and 
other health functions are carried 
out by state officials under state con- 
trol and paid out of state funds. 
Only in the collection and main- 
tenance of vital records does the 
town through the town clerk still 
play a major role in public health 
administration. This development 
represents a great inroad upon the 
town’s prerogatives but no one in 
Vermont seems excited by it. The 
people accept this as a necessary 
departure from traditional patterns 
—if they take notice of it at all. 


* * + 


The same development is seen in 
social welfare administration. The 


primary burden of caring for the 


unfortunate has shifted from the 
towns to the state although the law 
still reads that the town shall care 
for its own poor. All programs of 
categorical aid—old age assistance, 
aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
children and aid to the disabled— 
are administered directly by the De- 
partment of Social Welfare and its 
branch offices. Needy persons who 
do not fall into specified categories 
must still rely on the town’s help— 
and this constitutes an increasing 
burden for some towns. Particularly, 
hospital care for the elderly indigent 
confronts the smaller towns with a 
serious problem. One large hospital 
bill sometimes ruins a town budget. 

In 1955 the “calamity law” was 
passed. Now the state reimburses a 
town for all welfare and medical 
expenses beyond an amount equal to 
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10 per cent of the total taxes raised 
by the town for all purposes. In the 
long run the state perhaps should 
assume the responsibility for social 
welfare. Only the state can provide 
the resources and administrative 
expertise needed to meet modern 
standards. This trend toward state 
assumption has been facilitated and 
encouraged by federal demands for 
higher standards that cannot pos- 
sibly be met by the great majority 
of towns. 

To a lesser extent highways are 
becoming a state function. Fourteen 
per cent of the state’s 14,000 miles 
of road are directly controlled by 
the state. In various ways—partic- 
ularly through financial and techni- 
cal assistance—much of the rest, 
ostensibly under the towns, is sub- 
ject to state influence if not control. 
Vermont’s roads are divided among 
three legal systems. The state high- 
way system belongs completely to 
the state. The state aid highway 
system is composed of the more 
important roads owned by the towns 
and on which the state supervises 
the expenditure of state aid funds. 
The town roads as they are popu- 
larly called, are the town’s responsi- 
bility; yet, the state provides about 
$5 million in aid biennially for con- 
struction and maintenance of town 
roads. 

The actual system of highway ad- 
ministration and the patterns of 
state-town relations are much more 
complicated than this decription re- 
veals. The formal systems estab- 
lished in the statutes are hardly 
reflected in the day-to-day opera- 
tions of government. The patterns 
of relationships between the town 
officials and the district engineers— 
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there are twelve state highway dis- 
tricts—are highly informal and per- 
sonal. They work closely together 
in determining the location and kind 
of work to be done and often, except 
in fiscal matters, distinction is not 
made between state aid and town 
roads. 

A few examples of the actual sys- 
tem may be given. The foreman 
hired by the engineer on state aid 
highway projects is generally the 
road commissioner of the town. This 
is particularly true on maintenance 
projects, less so on _ construction 
projects. On major construction 
projects the state may take over 
completely and perform the work 
with the crews of the district en- 
gineer or supervise the contracting 
of the work with private firms. This 
is invariably the practice if federal 
aid funds are involved. The inte- 
grating factor is as much technolog- 
ical as financial. The towns simply 
do not have the equipment nor the 
road commissioners the competence 
and understanding to perform the 
more complicated jobs involved in 
modern road administration. For 
example, the construction of bridges 
on state aid highways has become 
entirely a state function. The town 
makes the original application but, 
after that the state takes over, plans 
and supervises the construction and 
pays most of the costs. Bridges on 
town roads constitute a major prob- 
lem and usually the towns seek engi- 
neering advice if not help from the 
district engineer. If the bridge con- 


stitutes an extremely pressing prob- 


lem, the town attempts to get the 
road reclassified into the state aid 
system so that the state will assume 
entire responsibility. 
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The state rents equipment and 
provides operators and may contract 
to do roadwork for the towns. And 
finally, general engineering advice 
and assistance pour forth continu- 
ously from the offices of the twelve 
district engineers. The state’s role 
in highway administration far ex- 
ceeds that which is pictured in the 
formal legal system. Technological 
and fiscal considerations will without 
doubt continue to cause expansion 
of that role. 

* * * 

Since World War II other devel- 
opments point to the expansion of 
the state’s role in the administration 
of formerly local functions. A state 
police organization with general 
police authority outside the cities 
has been established. A_ district 
medical examiner system has been 
set up. Conservation and stream 


pollution problems have fallen com- 
pletely to the state. 


All these developments have 
occurred without any important 
change in the structure or legal pow- 
ers of the towns. The possibilities 
of any fundamental change for the 
foreseeable future are extremely re- 
mote. The bastions of town govern- 
ment are too firmly supported to be 
seriously endangered by those who 
decry the obvious inefficiency and 
inadequacy of the town as a unit of 
government in modern society. But 
it is highly likely that the trends 
noted above will continue and Ver- 
monters, pragmatic as they are, will 
embrace the necessary changes pro- 
vided the integrity of the town and 
the trappings of town government 
are not tampered with. The town in 
Vermont is not now the town of 

(Continued on page 105) 





Process of Self-Study 


Community Development Workshop at Auburn, New 


York, demonstrates value as a tool of concerned citizens. 


By DOROTHY AND CURTIS MIAL* 


N 1956, 35 Europeans were 
brought to the United States by 
the European Productivity Agency 
(EPA) and the International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA) to 
study community development. They 
came with this question: How much 
of your high productivity do you 
owe to the tradition of individual 
responsibility for community affairs? 
Later this question emerged: What 
relationship is there between produc- 
tivity and the total quality of the 
community? 

Several members of the group vis- 
ited Auburn, New York, to observe 
the Auburn Area Community Devel- 
opment Workshop. Others visited 
southern Illinois where they observed 
similar community self-studies. To- 
day community workshops have 
been completed in Eastern Friesland 
and Roden, The Netherlands, while 
in Trier, Germany, (now celebrating 
the one thousandth anniversary of 
receiving its market cross) a citi- 
zens’ committee has conducted ex- 
perimental discussion groups on com- 
munity problems and is laying plans 
for a workshop along Auburn lines. 
* Mr. and Mrs. Mial were formerly 
executive director and institute director of 
the New York State Citizens’ Council 
They continue to work with the council 
as consultants but have established an 
independent community consultant service. 
Last spring, in Europe, they appraised 
community development efforts for the 
European Productivity Agency and the 
International Cooperation Administration 
Mr. Mial was consultant for the Auburn 
workshop described here 


At a conference at EPA headquar- 
ters in Paris last summer, these 
workshops were one of the major 
points of discussion. 

What struck the Europeans about 
the Auburn workshop was that it 
encouraged two-way communication 
between the people and their govern- 
ment. The citizens’ committee in 
Trier is searching for ways to over- 
come a long tradition of leaving re- 
sponsibility to the government. The 
effort to reach out to the citizens 
and find out what they think Trier’s 
problems are is absolutely new. Sig- 
nificantly, there is no German trans- 
lation for the community develop- 
ment concept and for a time the 
program was referred to as “Com- 
munity Approach—tTrier.” Later 
the term “Biirger helfen Biirgern!” 
was adopted—“citizen help citizen.” 

Community development _ starts 
with awareness that communities are 
different. For instance, the work- 
shop in Friesland had to win official 
support more assiduously than in 
Auburn—where it was also impor- 
tant. People in Trier work longer 
hours and guard their free time more 
jealously than in Auburn where peo- 
ple are accustomed to evening meet- 
ings. Auburn takes for granted a 
network of voluntary associations for 
mobilizing citizen action that is 
largely unknown in Europe. But 
after the differences there remains a 
flexible approach that seems to be 
transferable. 

The community workshop as ob- 
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served in Auburn is a process where- 
by citizens study their own com- 
munity, appraise its assets, analyze 
its weaknesses, define its problems, 
weigh these against its resources, 
look to its future. It uses outside 
resources but it relies on the ability 
of local people to size up their own 
problems. It assumes: 


That communities have resources, 
often untapped, for  self-develop- 
ment; 

That people are not by nature 
apathetic—they seem so when they 
do not see opportunities for doing 


anything significant or when they 
feel inadequate; 
That study is a necessary step 


toward sound action; 

That, given the opportunity, peo- 
ple can see the community “whole” 
with problems that are interdepend- 
ent. Out of such understanding comes 
cooperative action. 


* . * 


The self-study is not an end but 
a means to effective action. In com- 
munities across the country there are 
handsomely bound volumes of com- 
munity studies gathering dust. Why 
didn’t action result from these care- 
ful studies? One might generalize: 


Solutions to problems do not neces- 
sarily emerge from the facts them- 
selves. Interpretation, motivation, 
skill, organization, morale—all are 
part of the transition from study to 
action. 

The study itself may dissipate en- 
ergies. People give their all to the 
study and then retire with the com- 
fortable illusion of having served 
their community well. Let someone 
else carry on. 


Or 


Outsiders conduct the study. There 
is no genuine local involvement and 
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nothing to build on after the sur- 
veyors withdraw. 


The Auburn workshop was viewed 
as the first step in a process. No 
one was seduced into participating 
with the promise that this was a 
one-shot affair which would soon be 
over and would not take much time 
anyway. The workshop meant com- 
mitting an evening a week for nine 
weeks plus added time for committee 
work. And the workshop was recog- 
nized as a prelude to organizing for 
action. Today the Cayuga County 
Citizens’ Council with a paid exec- 
utive is evidence that the workshop 
built well. 

The workshop, then, is not a quick 
answer to community problems. It 
enables people to take a hard look 
at their community. It seeks answers 
to these questions: 


Must action follow crisis or is it 
possible to establish a habit of pre- 
vention? 

Must action stem from a strong 
personality or can it be initiated 
through processes involving wider 
citizen participation? 

Must taking action be haphazard 
or can it follow an orderly procedure 
with more predictable results? 


The workshop is a step toward 
action but it is also an example of 
community action itself. Community 
action must build on a foundation. 
One might visualize a pyramid. The 
base is study, planning, educating 
the community and organization; 
the altitude is action taken. When 
the base is flimsy it cannot support 
significant action. But when the 
base is too heavy, the action may 
not justify effort expended. 

Research breaks the action process 
into stages: (1) interest converges, 
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(2) action is initiated, (3) action is 
legitimized through sponsorship, (4) 
action is executed, (5) results are 
evaluated and next steps planned.’ 
How does the process apply to the 
community study? 

In Auburn, interest in some com- 
prehensive approach to community 
problems existed before the work- 
shop was considered. But it was 
vaguely defined—a feeling that Au- 
burn faced economic problems that 
might grow and aggravate other 
community problems. Interest con- 
verged as discussion increased. It 
was brought into focus when a local 
industry—the Auburn Button Works 
—conducted a human relations study 
and discussion program among its 
personnel aimed at improving staff 
morale and communications and 
then shared the experiment with the 
Chamber of Commerce. It was pro- 
posed that the whole community 
might profit from better morale and 
better communication. 

As a first action step the chamber 
named a committee to think through 
ways of building stronger commu- 
nity spirit and teamwork. The com- 
mittee turned to an outside resource, 
the New York State Citizens’ Coun- 
cil, for advice and then invited 
Stuart Cooper, vice president of the 
New York Telephone Company and 
then president of the council, to 


address the chamber. The Auburn 
Citizen Advertiser quoted Mr. 
Cooper thus: 


Community development does not 
refer simply to the promotion of 
business and industry or to city 
planning or to the development of 


1 For a detailed analysis of these stages, 
see C. Sower, J. Holland, K. Tiedke, W. 
Freeman, Community Involvement. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1958. 
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any other special aspect of commu- 
nity life. It is a process of education 
by which people of all ages and all 
interests in the community learn to 
share their thoughts, their ideals, 
their aspirations, their joys and sor- 
rows and, in large measure, to mold 
their community’s destiny them- 
selves. 


It was in this spirit that the reso- 
lution to initiate a community devel- 
opment program was born. And it 
was this spirit that prompted the 
Chamber of Commerce’s decision 
that no single agency should be 
sponsor. The whole community 
should have a hand in it. This called 
for the formation of a representative 
citizens’ committee. 


* * * 


With the Chamber of Commerce 
acting only as convener, a group was 
brought together to decide how to 
launch a long range program. They 
came as individuals but they were 
representative of management, labor, 
social agencies, local government, 
the press, schools, women’s organiza- 
tions, churches, service clubs. The 
Auburn Area Citizens’ Committee of 
25 members was organized and a 
steering committee of eight named. 
The purposes were defined thus: 


To approach a comprehensive 
analysis of our community life, to 
discern our weak points and our 
strong points, to promote further 
understanding among our community 
groups for the purpose of broader, 
more enthusiastic community spirit 
toward the improvement of the life 
and growth of the greater Auburn 
community. 


The committee charged with re- 
sponsibility for conducting the re- 
sulting Auburn Area Community 
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Development Workshop saw as a 
first need the securing of community 
support. Each member had access 
to several “constituencies”—groups 
whose support would help legitimize 
the project. As a tool for enlisting 
interest and for getting direction, 
the New York State Citizens’ Coun- 
cil Scoreboard for Your Town was 
used in a number of organizations 
to find out how people rated Auburn. 


* * * 


In addition to feeding into the 
steering committee the results of this 
scoring, organizations were asked to 
submit names of people willing to 
join the workshop. The press, with 
the local editor on the steering com- 
mittee, gave full coverage. A ways 
and means committee raised funds 
to cover consultant help from the 
state council. An arrangements com- 
mittee secured permission to hold 
the meetings in the high school. 

As chairman, a retired Marine 
general was selected—partly because 
of his interest in the community and 
his administrative ability but partly 
because he was not identified with 
any special interest. As vice chair- 
men were named an _ industrialist 
(president of the Auburn Button 
Works) and a labor leader (presi- 
dent of the local industrial union 
council and also a member of the 
city council). No one was given an 
office for his name alone but for 
willingness to work. 

After wide discussion, the steering 
committee drew up plans calling for 
nine study committees: history, 
population, boundaries; education; 
health and welfare; business, indus- 
try, agriculture; recreation and cul- 
ture; community government and 
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finance; equality of opportunity; 
housing and community planning; 
community organization. 

Before going into action, there- 
fore, the initiating group had formu- 
lated goals, had legitimized the 
project by getting key institutions 
to demonstrate support and had 
drawn up a program. 

With invitations based on sug- 
gestions from organizations plus a 
newspaper appeal to individuals, 98 
persons signed up for the workshop. 
Average attendance through the nine 
sessions was 66. The study com- 
mittees met from three to six times 
each. Outside resources were used 
but the workshop was run by local 
people. Consultant help was secured 
through the New York State Citi- 
zens’ Council. The council also 
organized an advisory committee, 
largely from Syracuse and Cornell 
Universities. 

The workshop heard the commit- 
tee reports, discussed recommenda- 
tions and where possible reached 
consensus. With a member serving 
as press liaison, the newspaper pub- 
lished weekly reports. In a special 
session some weeks later an edited 
master report was gone over section 
by section and, with revision, ap- 
proved for distribution. It was 
agreed that a coordinating body was 
needed to carry out recommended 
action and the steering committee 
was empowered to study organiza- 
tional steps. 

Concurrently with the workshop 
there was also conducted a separate 
study of the city’s social agencies. 
This study recommended formation 
of a council of social agencies. The 
workshop committee and this second 
study committee, with some over- 
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lapping of membership and consid- 
erable intercommunication, resolved 
to avoid if possible setting up two 
organizations that might duplicate 
efforts, compete for the same man- 
power and funds and in general fur- 
ther fragment the community. 

At this point a new community 
action was set in motion. Interest 
converged in the recommendations 
of the two study groups. Each group 
might have initiated action leading 
to new organizations. Instead they 
joined forces to form an initiating 
group. The United Community 
Fund was recognized as sponsor. 
This merging culminated in action 
with the formation of the Cayuga 
County Citizens’ Council, an auton- 
omous body but with financial sup- 
port from the United Community 
Fund. Its distinctive mark is its 
concern for the total growth, devel- 
opment and well-being of the whole 
community. 


* * * 


Leadership was local but an intel- 
ligent use of outside consultant help 
was an important factor. The con- 
sultant defined his role as facilitator 
and adviser. He suggested alterna- 
tives, helped work out strategy, 
helped secure specialized advice 
through the advisory committee he 
organized, guided the project past 
pitfalls observed in similar efforts, 
helped participants look objectively 
at community needs, opportunities. 

Auburn turned to the New York 
State Citizens’ Council for consultant 
help. Eldorado, Illinois, turned to 
the Community Development De- 
partment of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. In Eastern Friesland the 
director of a folk school gave direc- 
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tion; in Roden, the director of a 
technical-economic institute; in 
Trier, the regional director of the 
Productivity Center. In each case 
some outside person having interest, 
skill, experience acted as catalyst, 
guide, counselor. 


The workshop was evaluated in 
sustained interest. It is further 
evaluated in the work resulting in 
the Cayuga County Citizens’ Coun- 
cil. It is evaluated in the success of 
the workshop and the social agency 
study in merging interests and thus 
taking a step toward community 
wholeness. 

Ultimately the workshop will be 
evaluated in how effective the coun- 
cil continues to be. Auburn has 
problems. The recession hit hard. 
The important thing now is that 
Auburn—as well as Cayuga County 
—has organized means for working 
together on problems. The workshop 
and the council bear evidence to a 
capacity for teamwork. With priori- 
ties established by workshop mem- 
bers, the council now has committees 
at work on industrial development, 
needs of older persons and of youth, 
need for a county health depart- 
ment, and property reassessment. In 
addition the council is conducting 
community organization studies for 
the United Fund. From the work- 
shop the council has learned the 
importance of study before action, 
of workmanlike procedure in organ- 
izing committees and, above all, of 
citizen involvement in things affect- 
ing the community. 

One key to success is asking the 
right questions at the right time. 
What questions were crucial at each 
action stage? 
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Convergence of Interest 

Does the proposed action fit in 
with what the community defines as 
“good for the community”? 

How much interest already exists? 
Who are its spokesmen? 

Has this been tried before? What 
happened? 

How can interest be expanded? 
Initiation 

Who gives the green light for new 
projects? 

Who should initiate this particular 
project? (Are we the best ones?) 

How can support be strengthened 
and opposition neutralized or over- 
come? 

Can this be done by an existing 
group? 

* * * 

Sponsorship and Legitimation 

What sponsorship is needed to 
assure community acceptance, man- 
power, financing? 

What press support can be ex- 
pected and how secured? 

How can it be demonstrated that 
the project has community support? 


Execution 

What means are most appropriate 
to reach goals? 

What manpower is needed and 
how can it be mobilized? What 
financing? 

What consultant help and other 
resources are needed? 

What special roles have to be 
filled? Is special training needed? 
How provided? 

How can the community be kept 
informed? 


Evaluation and Next Steps 


What can be learned from this 
project? 
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What records should be kept? 
When do we ask, what next? 


The European visitors went home 
impressed by the volunteerism and 
civic spirit they found here. They 
agreed that we owe our high stand- 
ard of living in part to plentiful 
natural resources. But they also 
agreed that productivity in this 
country seems directly linked to 
individual initiative and responsibil- 
ity in community affairs. Some of 
them are today experimenting with 
the community approach, emphasiz- 
ing participation by citizens and the 
interrelatedness of community prob- 
lems, and finding that it works. 


* * * 


Others are carrying on their work 
as before but with new convictions 
about the role of the individual citi- 
zen. They see a need for better 
communications between people and 
government. They want not to de- 
stroy traditional patterns but to 
build a partnership between people 
and government with leadership 
coming from both. They ask whether 
the community approach may not be 
one key to success in current efforts 
at decentralization and _ regional 
planning and development. 

The workshop described here is a 
tool for citizens concerned about 
their community and willing to work 
to understand its problems and needs 
more clearly. No experiment can be 
transferred in toto. It is, however, a 
safe generalization that all communi- 
ties would profit from a_ periodical 
stock-taking by the people them- 
selves so that assets can be weighed 
against liabilities and choices made 
in the clear light of self-under- 
standing. 
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Kansas Constitution 
Due for Changes 


Local Home Rule One 
Of the Proposals Made 


GWEEPING changes in four important 

divisions of the Kansas constitution, 
nearly a hundred years old, have been 
tentatively proposed by the Governor’s 
Commission on Constitutional Revision. 
These are: 

(1) A short ballot, doing away with 
election of six state officials—secretary 
of state, auditor, treasurer, superintendent 
of public instruction, commissioner of in- 
surance and printer. They would all be- 
come appointive—the state auditor by the 
legislature as its representative in a con- 
tinuing check of administrative spending. 
The superintendent of public instruction 
would be appointed by the State Board of 
Education, which in turn would be ap- 
pointed by the governor. 





If the recommendations are approved 
by a two-thirds vote of each house of the 
legislature and by a majority of the vot- 
ers, the governor, lieutenant governor and 
attorney general would be the only elected 
administrative officials. Elections would 
be in non-presidential years. The gov- 
ernor’s term would be four years and he 
could not succeed himself. The lieutenant 
governor would be elected jointly with 
the governor of the same party. 

(2) Legislative reapportionment, in a 
limited degree, by a commission rather 
than the legislature. Senate districts 
would, however, be determined in rela- 
tion to county boundaries. 

(3) The legislature to be permitted to 
classify property for taxation. The state 
debt limit to be raised from $1 million to 
$10 million. However, Kansas now has 
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no indebtedness represented by general 
obligation bonds. 

(4) Home rule for cities, giving them 
power over municipal affairs, taxes and 
fees, except where specifically prohibited 
by state law applying to all cities. 

These four major proposals were to be 
placed in form to be considered by 
the legislature as possible constitutional 
amendments. The present constitution 
provides that only three amendments may 
be submitted at the same time. No prior- 
ities were established by the commission. 
The calling of a constitutional revision 
convention was considered impractical at 
this time. 

The commission is headed by Dr. Wal- 
ter Sandelius and includes its mem- 
bership two former governors—Alfred 
M. Landon and Harry H. Woodring. 


in 


Home Rule for Cities 


Home rule for cities is also being 
stressed by the Legislative Council. Its 
judiciary committee, after more than a 
year of study by the committee and a 
research staff, recommended extension of 
home rule to Kansas municipalities, and 
the full council approved for recom- 
mendation to the 1959 legislature a draft 
of a home rule amendment to the con- 
stitution. 

The Kansas Government Journal, pub- 
lished by the League of Kansas Munici- 
palities, points out leading features of 
the proposed amendment : 

It would eliminate a governmental void 
by permitting cities to act on matters of 
local concern in a manner best suited to 
local conditions unless the legislature had 
specifically prohibited or limited the field 
by an act applying to all cities. Currently 
legislative silence in a field constitutes 
absolute prohibition as far as city ability 
to act is concerned. 

It permits cities to continue operating 
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under all present statutes whether state- 
wide in application or classified and thus 
does not require a major rewriting of the 
municipal laws all at one time. 

It provides every city the home rule 
option of amending or exempting itself 
from a local type act by a procedure 
which is similar to that used in amending 
city charters, where they exist, thus pro- 
viding for a high degree of local citizen 
control. 

If the legislature passes or has passed 
an act which applied to a class of cities 
rather than all of them, a city could pro- 
ceed by the use of a “charter ordinance” 
itself from that statute or 
statute in some particular 


to exempt 
amend that 
way. 

A charter ordinance would have to be 
passed by a two-thirds vote of the council 
or commission and could not take effect 
for 60 days and until specified publication 
requirements were fulfilled. If a petition 
were filed within the 60-day period re- 
questing an election on the proposed char- 
ter amendment, such an election would 
be called and its results would govern 
the application of the charter ordinance. 

The proposed amendment protects the 
state’s good municipal bond rating by con- 
tinuing to reserve to the legislature con- 
trol over municipal debt limitations, even 
though such limitations are not uniform. 
Debt limits would not be subject to char- 
ter ordinance action. 

It does not remove from the legislature 
the control of local taxes or the develop- 
ment of an integrated tax structure in 
the state. It gives tax powers to the cities 
but reserves to the legislature the right to 
limit or prohibit the use of any tax. 

It broadens the field 
local units but provides two real checks: 
(1) The legislature, which may always 
passage 


of discretion of 


limit municipal activity by the 
of an act of statewide application; and 
(2) the people, who can call for a refer- 
endum on any charter ordinance which 
proposes to alter the pattern of govern- 
ment established by the legislature. 
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It places full responsibility for an act 
or for failure to act on the governing 
body of the city. 

It requires that incorporation, annexa- 
tion, consolidation and dissolution of cit- 
ies be provided for by acts applicable 
to all cities, thus eliminating any future 
possibility of legislative discrimination 
among cities. 

It reserves final power to the legisla- 
ture to control the destiny of cities in 
metropolitan areas. 

It provides that if the amendment re- 
ceives the approval of the voters in the 
1960 general election, it would not be- 
come a part of the constitution until July 
1, 1961, thus giving the legislature an 
opportunity to review the need for some 
statutory adjustments before its effective 
date. 


Reapportionment Sought 
In Oklahoma 

A vigorous effort is 
Oklahoma to force a reapportionment of 
that state for the election of members of 
The 
legislative 


being made in 


state constitution 


reapportionment 


the legislature. 
calls for a 
every ten years, following the federal cen- 
sus ; but the legislature, as in various other 
states, has failed to act. The Senate has 
never been reapportioned since the con- 
stitution was adopted in 1907. The House 
reap- 
constitu- 


of Representatives has not been 


portioned in accordance with 
tional provisions since 1921. 
The state League of Women Voters is 
spearheading a movement for a constitu- 
tional amendment to establish a commis- 
sion that would reapportion the state if 
the legislature failed to do so. The com- 
mission would consist of the attorney gen- 
eral, secretary of state and state treasurer. 
The league has helped establish a state- 
wide organization, Oklahomans for Con- 
stitutional Representation, which is con- 
ducting an campaign 
expects to circulate an initiative petition 
calling for a vote on the proposed consti- 
tutional after the current 


educational and 


amendment 
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legislature has shown what it will or will 
not OCR is supported or endorsed 
by many other Oklahoma organizations, 


do. 


including chambers of commerce, service 
clubs, associations and _ various 
women’s Like the state league 
it has its headquarters in Norman. 

The Oklahoma constitution calls for de- 
cennial reapportionment of both legislative 
houses on the basis of population, with 
certain restrictions ; for example, no coun- 


bar 
groups. 


ty can have more than seven members of 
the House of Representatives, although 
Oklahoma County (which now has seven) 
would be entitled to eighteen on a popula- 
tion basis. The failure of the legislature 
to act has resulted in grossly dispropor- 
tionate districts, ranging in the case of the 
Senate from 16,000 to 351,000 population 
(1950 census), and with population ratios 
of as much as 1 to 100 as to the lower 
house. 

The OCR points out that 23 senators 
representing slightly more than one-fourth 
of Oklahoma's pass a 
measure opposed by 21 repre- 
senting nearly three-fourths of the people, 
and that in the House, 60 members, for 


population can 


senators 


one-third of the population, can prevail 
over 59 two-thirds. As 
this makes for taxation without repre- 
sentation, the OCR calls for an “Okla- 
the use of the 


who stand for 


homa tea party”—by 
initiative. 
Edmondson has 


would 


Governor J. Howard 


advocated reapportionment, but 
give every county at least one representa- 
tive—even Cimarron, with 1/500th of the 
state’s population—and would place the 
basis, thus forsaking 


of 


Senate on an arez 
the 
representation in both houses on the basis 


present constitutional principle 
of people rather than acreage. 


Study Commission 


Reports in Iowa 


After nearly a year of study of state 


and local government in Iowa, a 26-page 
report has been presented by an unpaid 
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commission of a hundred Iowa citizens to 
Governor Herschel C. Loveless, who ap- 
pointed the members of the commission. 
The group addressed itself to the entire 
range of social, economic and _ political 
problems confronting the people of Iowa 
in the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The report was frankly critical of pres- 
The chair- 
man of the commission, Howard Bowen, 


ent Iowa political operation. 


president of Grinnell College, stated he 


believed, after the “educating study,” that 
“Our state government is one of the most 
impotent in the nation in its ability to 
tackle long-range problems.” 
few of which 


Recommendations, are 


revolutionary or new, included: 
the 1857 
by convening a constitutional convention; 

2. Establish the short ballot the 
state level by empowering the governor 


1. Revise Iowa constitution 


at 


to appoint all administrative personnel ; 

3. A four-year term of office for the 
governor ; 

4. Reorganization of the state judicial 
system, with appointment rather than 
popular election of judges; 

5. Reapportionment of the state legis- 
lature ; 

6. Four-year terms for members of 
both houses of the legislature: 

7. Annual legislative sessions; 


8. Give the governor an item veto. 


County government and municipal gov- 
ernment also underwent a rapid study by 
the Its for 
virtually a complete revamping of county 


committee. suggestions call 


governmental structure. It was suggested 
that the only popularly elected officials 
should be membersof hte board of super- 
This 
would allow for consolidation of county 


visors, with all others appointed. 
functions and the establishment of a coun- 
ty manager. 

In the municipal field the committee 
recommended the legalizing of the forma- 
of 


tion of units government, 


or consolidation of county and city. It 


county-city 
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was also recommended that a state agen- 
cy be established to aid in achieving 
closer cooperation among cities, towns 
and the state government. Areas of fu- 
ture study in connection with municipal 
problems were also outlined. Included in 
these were zoning and housing regulations 
and further investigation of the advan- 
tages that might be gained through an- 
nexation of fringe areas to the major 


cities of the state. 
Russet, M. Ross 


State University of Iowa 


Court Reform Again 
Urged in New York 


In his first annual message to the New 
York legislature Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller proposed that highest priority be 
given to the passage of a constitutional 
amendment “to permit effective court re- 
organization.” Such plans had been pro- 
posed in 1957-58 by the Tweed Commis- 
sion! but were rejected by the legislature. 

Two proposals were put forward late 
in 1958. The League of Women Voters 
recommended a plan prepared at its re- 
quest by the Institute of Judicial Admin- 
istration. It is largely similar to the 1957 
Tweed plan and differs from the modified 
Tweed plan of 1958 in that it provides 
for a strongly centralized administrative 
control of the courts, a single judicial 
budget and complete court consolidation. 

The so-called Supreme Court—the 
highest trial court, divided into dis- 
tricts — would be given larger functions 
throughout the state. The Appellate Di- 
vision would continue substantially as 
now, as would also the Court of Appeals 
—the highest state court. Outside New 
York City there would be county and 
magistrates’ courts, as lower trial courts. 
In New York City there would be a 
general court as the only trial court oth- 
er than the Supreme Court; it would 


1 See the NATIONAL MuNICcIPAL ReE- 
view, February 1957, page 85; May 1958, 
page 227 
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consolidate many different existing 
courts. 

Administrative authority would be in 
the chief judge of the Court of Appeals 
(now Judge Albert Conway), acting 
with the advice of the Judicial Confer- 
ence, which includes himself, the heads 
of the four Appellate Divisions and a 
Supreme Court justice from each of those 
divisions; he would also have the aid of 
an administrative office. 

The other proposal emanates from the 
Judicial Conference. It retains the Court 
of Appeals and the Appellate Division as 
at present and would merge the Court of 
Claims with the Supreme Court. It also 
retains the surrogate courts, and would 
replace domestic relations and children’s 
courts by a new Family Court. In New 
York City the Supreme Court would take 
over the county courts, and various lower 
civil and criminal courts would be merged 
into one civil court and one criminal 
court. 

Outside New York City there would 
be county courts with full-time judges 
prohibited from the practice of law. For 
rural areas there would be district courts, 
replacing local judicial offices, including 
police courts and justices of the peace. 

Instead of strongly centralized admin- 
istration it is proposed “that the chief 
judge of the Court of Appeals continue 
to act as chairman of the Judicial Con- 
ference and as such be the administrative 
head of all the courts of the state of 
New York.” 


More News on 
Amendments, Initiatives 


The Council of State Governments, in 
its State Government News for Decem- 
ber 1958, gives the following information 
on constitutional amendments and initia- 
tive propositions adopted at the November 
1958 general election, in addition to items 
already covered in the NaTIonaL Mvu- 
NICIPAL Review, December 1958, pages 
562-567, and Nationat Civic Review, 
January 1959, pages 24-28: 
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Nevada 


The voters adopted three constitu- 
tional amendments referred by the legis- 
lature and, for the first time in the state’s 
history, approved an initiative measure 
amending the constitution. The initiative 
legislation requires that an initiative, to 
qualify for the ballot, must bear the sig- 
natures of at least 10 per cent of the regis- 
tered voters in each of at least 75 per 
cent of the state’s counties. The previous 
requirement had been 10 per cent of the 
state as a whole. 


The other three amendments: (1) Pro- 
vide for holding regular annual sessions 
of the legislature; (2) remove the 60- 
day limit on regular sessions of the leg- 
islature and the twenty-day limit on spe- 
cial and (3) place a 60-day 
limit on salaries of legislators for any 
limit 


sessions ; 


regular session and a twenty-day 
on their pay for special sessions. 


New Hampshire 


Three constitutional amendments were 
adopted. One removed from the consti- 
tution an anachronism that restricted the 
franchise to males. In actual practice 
women have voted in New Hampshire 
for many years. Two other amendments 
changed or deleted obsolete phraseology 
For 
designation of county legal officers was 


in the constitution. example, the 
changed from county solicitors to county 
attorneys. (Also, as the constitution was 
written before there was a federal gov- 
ernment, it has heretofore referred to the 
“continent” instead of to the United 
States.) 
New Mexico 

The electorate approved three consti- 
tutional amendments. 

An education amendment establishes an 
elective ten-member State Board of Edu- 
cation with authority to appoint the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. Pre- 
viously the board had been appointed and 
the superintendent elected. The 
board members will be nominated and 


new 
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elected on regular ballots, one each from 
the state’s ten current judicial districts. 

Another amendment establishes an In- 
vestment Council comprising the gover- 
nor, state treasurer, commissioner of 
public lands and four gubernatorial ap- 
pointees, and permits investment of 25 
per cent of the state’s $146 million per- 
manent fund in common stocks and bonds 
of corporations which are listed on na- 
tional exchanges and have paid dividends 
for ten consecutive years. 

The third amendment cancels liens im- 
posed on property of welfare recipients 
by the welfare laws of 1955-57. 

Voters rejected amendments that would 
have affected absentee voting and would 
have provided four-year terms for county 
officers. 


Legislative Recess Dropped 
In California 


A constitutional amendment that elim- 
inates the 30-day recess during general 
sessions of the California legislature and 
extends the length of the session was 
adopted on November 4 by the final vote 
of 1,979,119 to 1,940,351. On the basis 
of preliminary information, it had been 
reported in the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL ReE- 
view for December 563) as de- 
feated. 


In reporting the defeat of a proposal 


(page 


to permit increases in California legisla- 
tors’ salaries, at the same page of the 
Review, the was incor- 
rectly given as $100 per month instead 


of $500. 


present salary 


Employees of Washington 
Sheriffs in Merit System 


In reporting at pages 566-567 of the 
December NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 
on an initiative measure adopted in the 
state of Washington at the November 4 
election, it was erroneously described as 
requiring civil service examinations for 
sheriffs. The full title of the new law is 
“An act providing civil service status for 
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certain employees of the various county 
sheriffs; creating civil service commis- 
sions to administer the act and setting 
forth their powers and duties; except- 
ing certain employees therefrom; listing 
grounds for dismissal, censure or disci- 
plining of employees within the act; for- 
bidding sheriffs’ employees to engage in 
any political activity or to contribute to 
political funds; making county commis- 
sioners responsible for funds to adminis- 
and penalties 


Deputy sheriffs are included in 


ter the providing 
thereof.” 


the employees covered. 


act; 


Lobbyists Must Register 
In Illinois 

Persons appearing for or against any 
legislation affecting special interests be- 
fore the Illinois legislature are now re- 
quired to sign the “docket of legislative 
submit recent photographs 


agents” and 


of themselves. 
The 


corporation or association which employs 


new law reads: “Every person, 
any person to promote or oppose in any 
manner the passage by the legislature of 
any legislation affecting the interests of 
any individual, association or corporation 
as distinct from those of the whole peo- 
ple of the state, or to act in any manner 
as a legislative agent in connection with 
shall, 

General 


any such legislation, within one 
week after the 7Ist 


convenes (and within one week after the 


Assembly 


convening of all subsequent General As- 
week after the 
date of such employment, whichever is 


semblies) or within one 
later, cause the name of the person so 
employed or agreed to be employed to be 
entered upon a legislative docket as here- 
inafter provided.” 

Any elected or appointed official of 
any governmental unit, office, commission 
or agency, when appearing in behalf of 
such governmental unit, office, commis- 
sion or agency to influence legislation, 
must also name on the 
docket. 


register his 
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Council-Manager Plan 


Developments 


The city of 
which includes the former 
Roseville and part of Erin Township and 
is reported to have a population of 45,000, 
adopted a council-manager charter on 
December 16, 1958, by a vote of 2,685 to 
1,909. 
members elected for four-year overlap- 


MICHIGAN, 
village of 


RosEVILLE, 


The city council will include six 


ping terms and a mayor elected for a 
two-year term. Partisan elections will be 
held, an alternative charter provision for 
failed to 
receive a needed 60 per cent vote. 


nonpartisan elections having 

RICHLAND, WASHINGTON, built prima- 
rily for the purposes of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, adopted a_ council- 
manager charter on December 2 by a vote 
of 3,747 to 616. It is reported to have 
30,000 


authorized transfer of municipal facilities 


about inhabitants. Congress has 
to the city without charge prior to Au- 
gust 4, 1960. 

The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation announces the addition of various 
cities, which adopted the council-manager 
plan in 1958, to its council-manager di- 
Those not previously mentioned 

Monroevitie, (19,000 popula- 
tion) and MippLetown (9,184), PENN- 
SYLVANIA; MONTEBELLO, 
(21,735) and CoguILie, Orecon, (3,523). 

At a referendum on December 8 the 
town of YARMOUTH, MAINE, voted 328 
to 327 for the town manager plan, to 


rectory. 
here are 


CALIFORNIA, 


take effect immediately after the regular 
town meeting on March 14, 1959. A spe- 
cial town meeting on November 24, 1958, 
had voted unanimously to hold the refer- 
endum. The manager plan had been un- 
der study by a special committee. 
Another attempt to change the Plan E 
government (council-manager with pro- 
in WorCESTER, 
MASSACHUSETTS, is under way, with ef- 


portional representation) 


forts to obtain a referendum vote in No- 
vember. The Citizens’ Plan E Association 
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is keeping on the alert to defend the 
present plan of government. 

Democratic and Republican organiza- 
tions in Mitrorp, CONNECTICUT, are try- 
ing to replace council-manager govern- 
ment with the mayor-council form while 
converting Milford from a town to a city. 
Resort to the legislature is indicated, as 
a charter revision commission appointed 
by the town council is expected to stay 
with the council-manager plan. 

The board of selectmen of the town of 
FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT, appointed a 
charter revision commission in Decem- 
ber. Judge John H. Norton urged adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan for the 
town and stated his intention of forming 
a citizens’ association to promote the idea. 

In the borough of WHITEHALL, PENN- 
had a 
manager government for four years, the 
December 17 to return 
to the prior system of having a borough 


SYLVANIA, which has council- 


council voted on 


secretary carry out its orders. It directed 
the borough solicitor to draft an ordinance 
to that effect for action in January. It 
was stated that two managers have re- 
signed to take better jobs. 
The plan 
proposed to the city council of SHELBY, 


council-manager has been 
NortH CAaro_ina, by one of its members. 
It was taken under study. 

A referendum on the question of adopt- 
ing the council-manager plan is expected 
to be held in AypeN, NortH CAROLINA. 

CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS, will vote March 
3 on adoption of the council-manager plan. 
The Citizens’ formed De- 
cember 1, secured the necessary signa- 
tures to a petition seeking the referendum 


Committee, 


in only five days. 

The election in East Moutne, ILLINoIs, 
on April 16, 1957, where a majority vot- 
ed to abandon the council-manager plan, 
has been held to be valid by Judge A. J. 
Scheineman of the Rock Island County 
Circuit Court. It had been challenged 
on the score that the petition calling for 
it had been filed before the expiration of 
the within which the 


four-year period 
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plan was legally immune. The plan was 
adopted on July 1, 1952; the election of 
officials was in April 1953; the petition 
to abandon was filed on December 19, 
1956. 

Petitions calling for a vote on adoption 
of the council-manager plan have been 
circulated in RicHMoOND, Missouri. 

In Great Fats, MontTANA, the Asso- 
ciated Voters decided late in 1958 to make 
to a 

the 


a concerted drive for signatures 
petition calling for an election on 


council-manager plan. 

In Twin Fats, Ipano, where petitions 
the council-manager 
plan have been circulated, the Chamber of 


opposing existing 
Commerce directors on December 19 reg- 
their of 

plan extended 


council- 
of 


istered approval the 


manager and a vote 
confidence to the present city manager. 
In an area proposed to be incorporated 
as the city of LYNNwoop, WASHINGTON, 
the 


Committee 


Steering 
to 
for the council-manager form in a petition 


Lynnwood Incorporation 


decided unanimously call 
asking for an election on the incorpora- 
according to the Everett 


Herald. 


appointed 


tion 
( Washington ) 


question, 


A committee by the city 
planning commission of BEAVERTON, Or- 
of the 


for 


EGON, will undertake a_ study 


council-manager plan, as proposed 


Beaverton by the Chamber of Commerce. 


Home Rule Amendment 
Proposed in Washington 

In the state of Washington the Legis- 
lative Council has prepared, for submis- 
sion to the 1959 legislature, a proposed 
home rule _ constitutional amendment 
which, if passed, will be voted on at the 
1960 election. Among matters over which 
cities would be given control, as reported 
the Seattle 
the qualifications, salaries and hours of 

of all 
service systems 
the to 
undisturbed unless changed by state leg- 


Police and 


by Municipal League, are 


employment city employees, and 


new civil and pension 


where required present ones be 


islation. fire organizations 
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have fought such local control, preferring 
to go to the legislature for special bene- 
fits. 

The amendment would permit cities to 
enact any tax, license, assessment or rev- 
enue measure not inconsistent with the 
constitution, but these would be subject 
to voter approval on petition. 

City powers would not include: form 
of government of non-charter cities; ad 
valorem tax limits; local budgeting, au- 
diting and accounting procedures ; election 
laws; health regulations ; conduct of pub- 
lic officials; regulation of privately 
owned public utilities. 


Over 500,000 Local 
Officials Elected 


Elected local officials in the United 
States number more than half a million 
—514,200 in 1957—according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. This is an average of about 30 
elected local officials for each 10,000 in- 
habitants of the nation. 

The bureau’s figures, part of the 1957 
Census of Governments’ findings on local 
government organization, show that near- 
ly half these officials serve without pay. 
Many are compensated on a part-time 
basis. Only about one in seven is paid on 
a full-time basis. 

School districts account for more than 
one-third of all elected local officials (and 
for 50,446 out of 102,279 local govern- 
ments in 1957). 

More than one half of all elected local 
officials serve in the twelve states of the 
north central region, where there were 
56 officials per 10,000 population in 1957. 
In contrast, the southern region of six- 
teen states has less than one-fifth of all 
elective local officials, or about 16 per 
10,000 inhabitants. 

While only about 13 per cent of all 


| February 


elected local officials hold full-time paid 
governmental positions, this proportion 
does not hold true for all types of local 
governments. More than one-half of all 
elected county officers, for example, are 
engaged on a full-time paid basis. 


Plan International Meeting 
On Administrative Science 


The International Institute of Admin- 
istrative Sciences will hold its eleventh 
Congress in Wiesbaden, German Federal 
Republic, August 29—September 3, 1959. 
Themes include the structure and function 
of the Ministry of Finance; devolution of 
powers to autonomous bodies, particular- 
ly the professions and the universities; 
better motivation of the civil servant 
(incentive, awards, staff participation) ; 
automation and the public service; the 
human problems. The congress should 
attract more than 500 officials and profes- 
sors from over 30 universities. It is an 
open meeting. Details may be had from 
Robert J. M. Matteson, American So- 
ciety for Public Administration, 6042 
South Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. 


IULA Congress 
To Meet 

The next Congress of 
Municipalities will be held in Berlin, 
Germany, June 18-23, 1959. Held bien- 
nially by the International Union of Local 
Authorities, of which the American Mu- 
nicipal Association is a member and in 
which many U. S. cities have direct 
membership, the congress will have as 
its general theme “The Activities of 
Local Authorities in the Social Field.” 
Two subjects will be considered under 
this general topic: Local services for 
young people and care of the aged. 

As it did in 1957 for the conference 
held at The Hague, Netherlands, AMA 
will organize an official U. S. delegation. 


International 
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Bay Area Authority 
For San Francisco? 


Would Control Bridges 
Seaports and Airports 


(CREATION of a Bay Area Authority 

to help solve problems of transpor- 
tation and commerce in the area has 
been recommended by the San Francisco 
Bay Area Council, Inc. The council’s 
trustees and board of governors, a group 
of influential business, financial and in- 
dustrial leaders, have given unanimous 
approval to the proposal! for bringing the 
nine-county area’s bridges, seaports and 
airports under a_ single coordinated 
agency. 

The proposal is embodied in a report 
by the engineering firm of Coverdale and 
Colpitts, which was retained by the Bay 
Area Council in July 1958 to study prob- 
lems of mutual interest to the nine coun- 
ties. The report calls for the consoli- 
dation under the new authority of the 
state-operated bridges, the Golden Gate 
Bridge, the ports and airports of Oakland 
and San Francisco. Other publicly 
owned ports on the bay could be included 
in the future. 

Edgar F. Kaiser, president of the Bay 
Area Council, in announcing support for 
the proposal emphasized: 

“The Bay Area can sweep away its 
cobwebs with this plan and move forward 
boldly and profitably to intensive and 
prosperous with areas like 
New Orleans and New York for com- 
merce, while resolving the transportation 
problems which until now have threatened 
to stifle and choke off its economic 
greatness. In this challenging, coopera- 
tive venture, a sensible halt is being 
called to the economic Balkanization of 
the Bay area, while the political integrity 
of the counties is preserved inviolate. . . . 


competition 


“The establishment of an over-all au- 
thority to coordinate and operate the Bay 
Area’s seaports, airports and bridges 
would alleviate many of the transporta- 
tion problems which have arisen from 
the rapid growth of the area and which 
will continue to mount unless action is 
taken now. Not only would an authority 
result in a more effective and efficient 
operation of our existing facilities, it 
would lead to the savings of millions of 
dollars by the taxpayers through the 
elimination of costly duplication of ef- 
forts and facilities in the various parts 
of the Bay Area. Such improvements, 
from the standpoint of efficiently operated 
facilities and tax savings alone, would be 
of immense importance to the entire state 
of California.” 

The Coverdale and Colpitts report ad- 
vanced the following reasons for recom- 
mending creation of a Bay Area Author- 
ity: “(1) The need for a body which 
can boundaries—an 
ganization empowered to seek solutions 


transcend local or- 
to problems which are common to the 
whole area; (2) the need to transcend 
political boundaries—to place Bay Area 
problems solely in the hand of men who 
are dedicated to the interest of the Bay 
Area; (3) the need for autonomy, for 
an authority free of political subsidies 
so that it can act as a businesslike con- 
cern but also at the same time 
sponsible to the people at large; (4) the 
need to coordinate seaport and airport 


be re- 


operations in view of plans for future 
development; (5) the need for regional 
planning — desirable because the nine- 
county area is growing so fast and there 
is no regional public agency engaged in 
over-all planning at the present time 
One such regional planning role would 
be cooperation with the Rapid Transit 
District in a joint working out of the 
needs and requirements for further bay 


crossings.” 
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The importance of supporting the 
agency by operating was 
stressed. Kaiser stated that, “The first 
step in the creation of a Bay Area Au- 
thority would be to assure it of an ade- 
The authority must have 
including 


revenues 


quate income. 
a credit base for operations, 
the financing of undertakings in the pub- 
lic interest and welfare. An example of 
this might include the construction and 
leasing to the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
District of some of their basic facilities.” 

The report proposed that the authority 
be given control of the bay bridges as 
the starting point in its operations. It 
was asserted that control of the bridges 
by a regional agency rather than by a 
state agency “would result in greater 
consideration of local needs and greater 
response to local demands.” 

It was stated in the report that “The 
possibility of refunding the _ existing 
bridge bonds by means of a general au- 
thority obligation would provide a sound- 
er base for financing other improvements 
which, in themselves, might have a small- 
er demonstrated earning power.” 

It was that the 


authority should consolidate the seaports 


also recommended 
of the area to provide the best and most 
efficient use of all existing facilities. “A 
strong, self-supporting Bay Area port 
authority would unify the great natural 
Say, eliminate 


harbor of San Francisco 


unconstructive competition, coordinate 
development and avoid costly duplication 
at existing ports, provide modern termi- 
nals at locations chosen to promote com- 
merce of the whole surrounding region, 
and reduce tax burdens.” 

The consulting engineers also concluded 
that a consolidation of the two major air- 
ports would permit the best functional 
use of both. Greater efficiency and mini- 
mizing of hazards would be achieved by 
better traffic distribution. Both terminal 
and air congestion would be relieved and 
a joint operation would substantially re- 
duce capital expenditures. 

Proof of the financial feasibility of an 


| February 
authority was presented by projecting 
the earnings and debt service of existing 
facilities and the resulting surpluses. It 
was pointed out that construction of new 
facilities, would, of course, alter the pic- 
ture. “It should be assumed, 
that ventures in new fields would 
to be approved by the over-all governing 


however, 
have 


body and that such projects would have 
to be shown to be self-supporting.” 
Coverdale and Colpitts were impressed 
by the pattern used in selecting the 
governing body of the Port of New Or- 
leans and suggested that members of the 
governing body for a Bay Area authority 
be appointed by the governor from nomi- 
nations made by the county boards of 
supervisors with recommendations coming 
The 


governing body would appoint the exec- 


from specified local organizations. 


utive director, who in turn would select 
heads of the various departments. 
Kaiser expressed the Bay Area Coun- 
cil’s belief that considering the explosive 
population growth facing the nine-county 
area, “The time has come when we must 
meet the future head-on. We can’t afford 
to continue solving our problems on a 
day-to-day basis. We that the 
establishment of this area-wide authority 


believe 


is the best method of assuring a produc- 
tive and prosperous future for the Bay 
Area.” 


Fairfax County Creates 
Urban Study Commission 


Fairfax County, Virginia, has created 


a Commission on Urban County Govern- 


ment to study problems which the 
county faces because of its rapid growth 
as a suburban community in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area. This 


study, which was begun last October by 


metropolitan 


resolution of the board of supervisors, 
follows 
problems. One of these, conducted by the 
Public Administration 
county advocated extensive re- 
organization and creation of a metropol- 


The report of the Growth 


two earlier studies of similar 
Service for the 


be yard, 


itan county. 
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Research Committee, a citizen group, 
analyzed the possibility of incorporating 
Fairfax County as a city of the first 
class. 

The new commission is charged with 
“making a fresh and comprehensive re- 
view of the data and proposals made to 
date and recommendations to 
the board of county supervisors as its 
studies warrant.” 

The 28-member commission includes 21 
citizens representing the major political, 


such 


social, economic and geographical sectors 
of the county and the seven members of 
the board of supervisors serving ex of- 
ficio. Commission chairman is Hardee 
Chambliss, Jr. 

The commission is authorized to rep- 
resent Fairfax County before the Vir- 
Legislative Council and 
which are 


ginia Advisory 
other public 
studying problems in urban counties. 


udy groups 


Milwaukee Group 
Reports Progress 


The Metropolitan Study agree ie 
ire 


created by the 1957 Wisconsin legislat 
to study problems of local government 
in the Milwaukee area, has submitted its 
first annual report to Governor Vernon 
W. Thomson. The recom- 
mended consolidation of existing city and 


commission 


county sewer districts, broad reforms in 
assessment procedures, and the creation 
of a competent regional planning agency 
which would include Milwaukee County. 
During 1959 the commission will make 
further recommendations to the governor 
and legislature. 

The commission also has circulated a 
popular What _ the 
Metropolitan Study Commission Means 
to You. 
the nature of governmental problems in 


progress report, 


The commission notes briefly 


the area, the reasons for the sfate’s con- 
the approach. 
divided into 
land use and 


cern and commission's 


The 
three working committees: 


commission has been 
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zoning, metropolitan functions and rev- 
Two citi- 
with 


enue sources and distribution. 
zen advisory committees working 
the commission are the information d 
and research ad- 


education committee 


visory committee. 


Amend Definitions 


Of S. M. A.s 


In December 1958 the Bureau of the 
Budget announced amendments the 
definitions of Standard Metropolitan 
Areas. Six new S.M.A.s were added to 
the list bringing the total in continental 
United States to 180. In addition Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, is listed as an S.M.A., as 
are Mayaguez, Ponce and San Juan, in 


in 


Puerto Rico. 

The new areas are: Anderson ( Madi- 
son County), Indiana; Bakersfield (Kern 
County), California; Champaign-Urbana 
(Champaign County), Illinois; Lewiston- 
Auburn, (Auburn, Lewiston and Lisbon 
towns in Androscoggin County), Maine; 
Muskegon-Muskegon Heights (Muskegon 
County), Michigan; Pensacola (Escam- 
bia and Santa Rosa Counties), Florida. 
old S.M.A.s 
one addi- 
tional included in the 
area designated as an S.M.A. The addi- 
Gwinnett County, 


The definitions of eight 


altered. In each case 


county 


were 
has been 
tions were as follows 

Georgia, to Atlanta area; Orange Coun- 
ty, Texas, to Arthur 
area; Lexington County, South Carolina, 
3oulder County, Colo- 


Beaumont-Port 


to Columbia area ; 
rado, to Denver area; Johnson County, 
Texas, to Fort Worth area; Washington 
Minnesota, to Minneapolis-St. 
Cleveland County, Oklahoma, 
Jefferson 


County, 
Paul area; 
to Oklahoma City area; 
County, Missouri, to St 


and 
Louis area. 


1The 1957 S.M.A. definitions can be 
found in Local Government in Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. (1957 Census of 
Governments, Vol. I, No. 2.) Washing- 
ton, D.C., Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 1958. 47 pages. 
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Baltimore Mayor Suggests 
Metropolitan Commission 


A permanent commission to study met- 
ropolitan problems has been suggested by 
Mayor T. D’Alesandro, Jr., of Balti- 
more. In proposing that the Maryland 
legislature authorize the establishment of 
such an agency he noted the continuing 
and growing need for city and suburbs 
to maintain closer relations in meeting 
common problems. He has been partic- 
ularly concerned about the problem of 
mass transportation and has requested 
conferences with the governing officials 
of adjoining counties on this matter. 


He noted that coordinated planning for 
the region as a whole has been begun by 
the Baltimore Regional Planning Council 
through its studies of land use, highways, 
preservation of open spaces, water, sew- 
ers and industrial land requirements. 

Mayor D’Alesandro observed: “In ad- 
dition to the problems already under 
study by the Regional Planning Council, 


many others exist, including provision of 
adequate parks, recreational and cultural 
facilities; more efficient police and fire 
department operations; mass transporta- 
tion requirements; public health; taxation 


and others. . . . The Regional Planning 
Council has made a commendable begin- 
ning, but the time is at hand when there 
should be a permanent legally established 
agency created for the purpose of solving 
many difficult problems of urbaniza- 
tion. Baltimore city is ready and 
willing to do its best in this vital en- 
deavor and seeks the cooperation, help 
and understanding of the other subdivi- 
sions making up the metropolitan area.” 


The _ Baltimore Regional Planning 
Council is a semi-official arm of the 
Maryland State Planning Commission 
and operates through a federal urban 
planning assistance grant, with matching 
contributions from local participating gov- 
ernments. Current funds will carry the 
council until April 1959. Application for 
an additional grant for the next two years 


Earnings of 


[ February 


has been filed with the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


2.5 Million Work for Local 
Units in Metropolitan Areas 

Local governments in the 174 standard 
metropolitan areas employed nearly 2.5 
million persons in April 1957, according 
to the Bureau of the Census.! Their 
payrolls for that month totaled $837 mil- 
lion. 

These areas contain about three-fifths 
of the population of the continental Unit- 
ed States, and are served by 15,658 gov- 
ernments, including 6,473 school districts, 
3,422 municipalities, 3,180 special districts, 
2,317 townships and 266 counties—alto- 
gether about one-sixth of all local gov- 
ernments in the nation. 

Findings from the 1957 Census of Gov- 
ernments show that local governments 
in these metropolitan areas account for 
62 per cent of all local government em- 
ployment. Their payrolls amounted to 68 
per cent of all local government payrolls 
in April 1957. 

Local governments in metropolitan 
areas employed 220 persons for each 10,000 
population, compared with 199 per 10,000 
outside these areas. The ratio for local 
government employees in the nation as a 
whole is 211 persons per 10,000 popu- 
lation. For full-time teachers employed 
by local governments, however, the ratio 
is only 67 per 10,000 in metropolitan 
areas, as compared with 86 per 10,000 
elsewhere. This probably reflects the in- 
fluence of differences between metropoli- 
tan areas and the rest of the country in 
age distribution of population, in the 
proportion of pupils enrolled in parochial 
or private schools rather than public 
schools, and in the size of public school 
classes. 
em- 


local government 


1Local Government Employment in 
Standard Metropolitan Areas. (1957 
Census of Governments, Vol. II, No. 3.) 
Washington, D.C., Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, 1958. 69 
pages. 
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ployees average higher in metropolitan 
areas than elsewhere. They are highest 
in the metropolitan areas of a million 
population or over. 

Additional detail by function on em- 
ployment and payrolls of local govern- 
ments was obtained in the Census of 
Governments for the “central portions” 
of metropolitan areas. The central por- 
tion is the entire area in the case of 111 
single-county metropolitan areas; for 
each of the other 63 metropolitan areas, 
it is the county where the largest city 
of the area is located. 

The findings for central portions of 
metropolitan areas emphasize the pre- 
dominance of metropolitan areas in local 
government employment for all major 
functions except education and highways. 
More than two-thirds of all local gov- 
ernment employees concerned with sani- 
tation, parks and recreation, and utilities 
other than water supply are employed in 
these central portions. Of all local gov- 
ernment employees dealing with health 
and hospitals, police protection, fire pro- 
tection and water supply, more than half 
are found in the central portions of 
metropolitan areas. 


U. S. Chamber Sponsors 
Metropolitan Meeting 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States sponsored a National Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Growth which 
brought more than 400 business and pro- 
fessional leaders to Washington, D. C., 
November 24 and 25. 

Dr. Luther Gulick, president of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, in one 
of the major conference addresses, “The 
Challenge of the Urban Structure,” 
pointed out: “We are launched into an 
era of concentrated dispersion, of vast 
metropolitan complexes, necessitating 
radical changes in our thinking, our eco- 
nomic operations and our social and gov- 
ernmental institutions.” 

In this new environment, Dr. Gulick 
maintained, “The way to preserve home 
rule is not to fight all metropolitan gov- 
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ernment but to separate the local aspects 
of each function from its regional aspects, 
and then turn these regional aspects only 
over to a broader authority. .. . The sure 
way to lose home rule is to continue to 
fall down on the job, for then the state 
and federal government will be called in 
to perform the local as well as the broader 
aspects of the needed activities. . . . Local 
government has been overwhelmed by the 
metropolitan revolution. The job of mod- 
ernization is sudden and terrific.” 

Also discussing the need for moderniza- 
tion of local government in metropolitan 
areas, George Deming, director of the 
Conference on Metropolitan Area Prob- 
lems, listed some of the “values which 
we ought to preserve and insure” as 
changes in our governmental framework 
are undertaken: “representative govern- 
ment, the ‘federal system,’ political and 
economic democracy, a degree of citizen 
participation which maximizes freedom 
of choice, and a satisfying community 
environment.” 

Although the conference panels were 
not addressed to the problem of govern- 
mental organization as such, each panel— 
transportation, housing, land use, com- 
mercial and industrial development, and 
community facilities—demonstrated the 
necessity for developing governmental 
policies which foster orderly metropolitan 
growth. Roles for all levels of govern- 
ment were discussed with emphasis upon 
the importance of considering the prob- 
lems of metropolitan areas as a whole. 

Modernization of state constitutions as 
well as local governmental! structure is re- 
quired by metropolitan growth. John S. 
Linen, vice president of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank and of the National Munici- 
pal League, pointed to constitutional limi- 
tations upon the ability of communities to 
finance necessary He stated: 
“While amendments to state constitutions 
require time and patience, efforts should 
be started to secure the necessary changes, 
as some of the provisions presently apply- 
ing are over 100 years old and very much 
out of date.” 


facilities. 
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Proportional Representation 


i George H. Hallett, Jr., 
and Wm. Redin Woodward, Editors 





P. R. Proves Itself 

In Parish Elections 
System Used Since 1952 by 
Manchester, N. H., Church 


HE Hare system of proportional rep- 

resentation was adopted by the annual 
meeting of Grace Church (Episcopal), 
Manchester, New Hampshire, about 1952. 
The congregation elects two wardens, 
five vestrymen, a clerk, auditor and four 
delegates to the diocesan convention and 
four alternates, each for a term of one 
year, at the annual meeting. 

Before 1952 the block method, 
member casting as many votes as there 
were offices to be filled, was quite satis- 
factory since all officeholders were 
regularly reelected without opposition. 
Any method would be. But when the 
congregation adopted a system of rotation 
and a nominating committee was in- 
structed to bring in if possible at least 
one more nomination for each office than 


each 


the number of places to be filled, the 
block method was felt to be unsatisfac- 
tory. For several years it was replaced 
by the single transferable ballot with a 
majority count, and then the same ballot 
with the proportional count intro- 
duced and is now generally accepted. 
This method has made the vestry more 
representative of the whole parish be- 
cause it now has on it age, interest and 


was 


organizational groups not represented be- 
fore. For example, a woman was elected 
to the vestry by a group that wanted to 
be represented by her, but that group was 
not large enough to have elected her by 
a majority system. She made a most 
helpful, informed, intelligent and attrac- 
tive vestryman. Also a young man, presi- 
dent of a couples’ club, was elected as 
the preferred representative of another 


section of the parish. His place on the 
governing board has given another con- 
siderable, but minority, group a sense 
of participation in parish government that 
it did not have before. 

Attendance at the annual meeting has 
improved because parishioners are learn- 
ing that whether they vote or not for the 
people they would like to elect makes a 
very real difference in the result and that 
a relatively small following is sufficient 
to elect a candidate. With five vestrymen 
to be elected by about 120 actual voters, 
the quota necessary for choice is 21. This 
year the number of vestrymen is to be 
increased to 9, so the quota may be as 
low as 13. 

The proportional representation of mi- 
norities, however, has been compatible 
with a high degree of unity in action 
and has encouraged vigorous parish life 
and planning because young and old, men 
and women, conservative and liberal have 
all been represented and have worked 
together. 

Although every officer is elected for a 
term of one year, and all could be de- 
feated or all reelected at any time, we 
have just about the right amount of turn- 
The that the 
who longest contin- 


by-laws provide 


has served 


over. 

warden 
uously shall be ineligible for re-election 
if he has served for at least five years; 
similarly the senior vestryman if he has 
served for at least three years; lots de- 
cide ties. The quota of voters which first 
choose to be represented by a candidate 
until he 
But occasion- 


tend to support him becomes 
ineligible by the by-laws. 
ally there is an upset. 
The Hare system of proportional rep- 
resentation is used also by the diocesan 
conventions of New Hampshire and of 
Massachusetts. It was used for several 
years and then dropped by the Diocese 


of Long Island. It is used throughout the 
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Church of England in the election of the 
National Church Assembly. It is the 
method of choice where diversity in unity 
are desired in the body to be elected. 

Braprorp YounG, Rector 
Grace Church, Manchester, N. H. 


France Elects Assembly 
By Single Member Districts 
A remarkable change in the 
sition of the French National Assembly 
first election 


compo- 
appeared with France's 
since 1936 to use the single-member dis- 
trict system of representation. The multi- 
member district system used during the 
last seven years provided a modicum of 
minority but allowed a 
majority party or alliance of parties to 
obtain the entire representation of a dis- 
trict Paris) if a 
majority vote could be mustered under 
standard. If an alliance of parties 
won all the seats in a district, the seats 
were divided among the parties in the 


representation, 


gage erage 
(in districts outside 


one 


alliance so that a clean sweep by any 
party 

Under the single-member district sys- 
tem used in the November 23 and 30, 
1958, elections, on the other hand, all the 


one was unusual. 


representation in each small district nec- 
essarily went to one of the several con- 
testing parties, usually a minority party. 
Although a held 
where there was no majority, to give the 
hopelessly defeated candidates a chance 


second election was 


to drop out, there was nothing obligatory 
about the elimination and the deputy fi- 
nally elected was not necessarily accept- 
able to a majority even as a choice of 
evils. 

The use of the single-member district 
system in the mid-1930s produced no such 
change in the political balance as did the 
1958 election, but since the recently dis- 
solved Assembly was elected in 1956 much 
has happened to influence public opinion. 
The 1956 revolt in Hungary disillusioned 
many not previously hostile to the Com- 
munists and the contemporaneous thwart- 
ing of the of 


Franco-British invasion 
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Suez stirred some antipathy to the United 
States and gave some impetus to nation- 
alist political orientation. The latter de- 
veloped further in the Algerian crisis. 
The events last spring—seizure of the 
provincial governments and 
Corsica by “committees of public safety,” 
the call of General de Gaulle to power 


in Algeria 


“ 


as the last prime minister of the Fourth 
Republic entrusted (on his terms for ac 
cepting the call) with guiding the fram- 
ing of a new constitution—indicated that 
more than an ordinary political change 
was in the making. at the 
November elections made clear the extent 
of the change of sentiment. As could 
have been expected, however, the pro- 


The votes 


portions of the change were not reflected 


with any accuracy in the composition 
of the chamber elected. 
* * * 


A new party, the Union of the New 
Republic, led the poll with 26.5 per cent 
The Independents, a loose 
electoral the next 
highest number of votes, 23.6 per cent of 
the The Communists, had 
the largest single following in 1956 with 


of the votes. 
association, obtained 


whole. who 
25.5 per cent of the votes, dropped to 
20.7 per cent, but the loss was sufficient 
in the districts where they were strongest 
to lose them all but a token representa- 
The 13.7 
cent of the votes, only slightly less than 


tion. Socialists obtained per 
the proportion obtained in 1956, but the 
proportion ot seats held by their repre- 
sentatives was reduced almost by half 
The Poujadist anti-tax group, that rather 
surprisingly appeared in the 1956 election, 
vanished in this election as inexplicably 
as it had arisen. Because of regrouping 
of difficult to 
identify any of the other groups partici- 


and changes name it is 
pating in this election with those contest- 
ing the 1956 election. 

The single-member district system cer- 
tainly played a part in giving the Union 
of the New Republic 188 of the 465 seats 
in the new Assembly (40 per cent), al- 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Taxation and Finance ‘ 


Jackson Phillips, Editor 





Massachusetts Gets 
Port Authority 


Authorizes Sale of $72 
Million Revenue Bonds 


MASSACHUSETTS has_ established 

the Massachusetts Port Authority, 
which will become an operative organ- 
ization on the sale of its bonds planned 
for early February. Modeled after the 
Port of New York Authority, it is 
authorized to acquire, operate and de- 
velop airport, ship terminal and vehicular 
crossing facilities in the area of Boston. 
Facilities which it may take over and 
operate are specified by legislation, so 
that any future expansion of activity 
other than development of authorized 
facilities will require legislative approval. 
The authority expects to issue about $72 
million of revenue bonds, payable solely 
from its revenues; the bonds will not 
constitute a pledge of the general credit 
of the commonwealth or of any sub- 
division. 

Primary purposes of the authority are 
to assume and coordinate the control 
and management of the facilities now 
separately controlled and managed by 
the Mystic River Bridge Authority, State 
Airport Management Board and Boston 
Port Commission and to improve and 
develop those facilities and others which 
it may in the future be authorized to 
acquire and construct. 


Proceeds from the sale of the revenue 
bonds will be used by the authority to 
redeem approximately $21.7 million 2% 
per cent Mystic River Bridge revenue 
bonds, to acquire title to Logan Inter- 
national Airport and Hanscom Field and 
to make certain payments to Massachu- 
setts in the amount of approximately 
$22 million to acquire title to the port 


properties and to make capital improve- 
ments. 

The Mystic River Bridge is a high- 
level double-deck structure providing 
for three lanes of vehicular traffic in 
each direction. It crosses the Mystic 
River between Boston and Chelsea, con- 
necting with the Central Artery in 
Boston and the Northeast Expressway. 
It is the principal cross-harbor traffic 
facility between Boston and the north. 
Net revenues for 1958 amounted to 
$2,290,625, an increase of $404,022 over 
the $1,186,603 earned in 1957. The 
northern approaches were completed 
September 8, 1958, and traffic volume 
since then has increased approximately 30 
per cent over the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


The airport properties to be trans- 
ferred to the authority include two state- 
owned airports, International 
Airport and Hanscom Field. Logan Air- 
port is located in East Boston about ten 
minutes from downtown Boston. During 
recent years the airport has served 2.5 
per cent of the total enplaned passengers 
in the United States. About $10,071,000 
from the sale of the bonds will be used 
for expansion of facilities at Logan Air- 
port and $9 million will be used for the 
construction of three new hangars. The 
major item of construction will be ex- 
pansion of the passenger terminal to four 
terminal areas within the building itself. 
The number of plane loading positions 
will be expanded from the present six- 
teen to 78. 


l ogan 


Hanscom Field is located in Bedford 
some fifteen miles northwest of Boston. 
At the present time operations by the 
U. S. Air Force greatly overshadow 
general aviation usage. The state, which 
is now the operator of the field, leases 
all but 83 acres of the airport property 
to the Air Force. No capital expendi- 
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tures are contemplated at Hanscom Field 
at this time. 

The Port of Boston had general cargo 
handling space totaling 3,282,000 square 
feet and accommodations to berth some 
39 ships simultaneously. With the excep- 
tion of 32,000 square feet of cargo 
handling space and one berth space, all 
these facilities are part of the port prop- 
erties to be acquired by the authority. 
A total of $2,692,000 is expected to be 
expended for capital improvements. 
Over and above the immediate capital 
expenditures the authority plans to in- 
stigate an aggressive port promotion pro- 
gram. It is expected that about $250,000 
a year will be spent for this program. 
It will provide for a complete statistical 
unit under the direction of a qualified 
economist who will properly interpret 
the relevant statistics and translate them 
into data for the traffic, sales and pub- 
licity branches of the authority. It will 
also provide for representatives in Wash- 
ington and New York among other 
places to promote the interests of the 
port. 

Bond proceeds will also be used to 
repay certain advances from the state, 
redemption premium on Mystic River 
Bridge revenue bonds, interest during 
construction on initial improvements to 
the projects, current expenses of the 
authority, bond discount and financing 
charges. 


Seek More Federal Aid 
For Urban Renewal 


Urban renewal promotion is urged by 
members of both political parties under 
legislation recently introduced in Con- 
gress. The Omnibus Housing Bill spon- 
sored by Senator John J. Sparkman, 
which covers federal aid for urban re- 
newal, does not go far enough some 
senators say and they have introduced 
their own versions of the aid program. 
Senator Joseph S. Clark, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, has entered a bill calling 
for a ten-year, $6 billion program of 
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federal grants for urban renewal and 
housing for families displaced by slum 
clearance activities. Senator Joseph 
Kennedy, Democrat of Massachusetts, 
has joined Clark in sponsoring the bill 
because it would “help meet the growing 
problems of the metropolitan metamor- 
phosis.” Kennedy stated that rapidly 
growing suburbs have created new diffi- 
culties in housing, transportation, schools, 
drainage, parks, police protection and 
other activities which cannot be handled 
adequately because of divided jurisdiction 
and lack of money. 

Senator Prescott Bush, Republican of 
Connecticut, offered a six-year $2 billion 
program of urban renewal and slum 
clearance “to help prevent the further 
decay of the cities of America.” He 
said his program would cost about $4 
billion with state and local funds in- 
cluded. 

These and related bills will 
sidered when hearings begin on Senator 
Sparkman’s bill. 


be con- 


Record Budget Probable 
For New York City 


New York City’s expense budget for 
the fiscal year starting July 1 is expected 
to top $2 billion for the first time. Addi- 
tional revenues necessary to provide for 
the budget are now expected to equal 
$145 million and new taxes and increased 
rates on existing ones are in the offing. 

Paul Crowell, writing in the New 
York Times, said the board of estimate 
had under consideration sixteen 
taxes, some of which are rather unique. 
Speculation is that the city will eventu- 
ally settle for one big tax and several 


new 


smaller ones. 

The most prominently mentioned big 
taxes include an increase of from 3 per 
cent to 4 per cent in the sales tax, esti- 
mated to yield around $70 million, and 
the controversial tax on off-track betting, 
estimated variously to yield from $80 
million to $200 million annually. A one- 
half of 1 per cent payroll tax, estimated 
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to yield $70 million, is considered im- 
probable, but is reported to be under 
consideration. Of these three taxes with 
sizable yields, the city now has the power 
to levy only the payroll tax. Legislative 
approval is necessary for the others. 

Five minor taxes being considered 
may now be levied by the city, but it 
has already tried several and found their 
irritant value much higher than their 
yield. A tax on liquor licenses, estimated 
to yield about $3 million, might be palat- 
able politically, as might a tax on vend- 
ing machines, estimated to yield only 
$500,000. But a proposed tax on draft 
beer, with an estimated yield of $7 mil- 
lion, would probably bring lusty, around- 
the-clock criticism from patrons of the 
city’s innumerable bars in a manner that 
could topple political fortunes. 

The recently repealed automobile use 
tax, with a yield of around $10 million, 
is up for consideration again. Also some 
consideration may be given to a tax of 
$5 a month on overnight parking on 
the city’s streets, which is currently 
authorized by state legislation. This tax 
is also considered to be a political night- 
mare and, while it would yield an esti- 
mated $30 million annually, has been 
assiduously avoided. 

Eight other taxes or levies have also 
been mentioned, all of which would re- 
quire legislative approval. One which is 
unlikely from the state’s point of view is 
allowing the city to extend its sales tax 
to purchases made in the city for delivery 
outside. Another proposal would double 
the present tax of 1 per cent on electric 
and telephone bills. One would impose 
a tax of from one cent to three cents 
on bank checks, and one would impose 
a tax of five cents or ten cents on taxi- 
cab rides. Tobacco, a favorite taxable 
evil, is considered a likely target. One 
proposal would add one cent to the pres- 
ent one-cent tax on a package of ciga- 
rettes, another would apply the sales tax 
to the now exempt retail sale of tobacco 


products. A possible bar to this move, 


[ February 


however, is that New York State has 
its eye on an increase in the cigarette 
tax and may be reluctant to boost the 
tax for New York City in addition. 

The proposal that the city impose a 
ten-cent toll on its East River bridges 
is being made again but in the past it 
has been estimated that the cost of con- 
structing the necessary toll collecting 
plazas and equipment would 
much of the gain from a ten-cent charge. 
Finally, the city hopes to increase its 
share of the existing tax on utilities 
gross receipts. 


New York State Needs $230 
Million Additional Revenue 


Governor Rockefeller has outlined the 
state’s need for new moneys in his first 
annual message to the legislature and 
these needs have been underscored by 
recent action of State Comptroller 
Arthur Levitt. 

Mr. Levitt, the only Democrat elected 
in the new administration, recently ar- 
ranged to borrow $25 million on tax 
anticipation notes, due March 31, from 
The loan 


eliminate 


a group of commercial banks. 
was needed to allow the state to make 
a $142.6 million payment to school dis- 
tricts for state aid them in 
January. It was only the second time 
in fifteen years that the state has had 
to resort to short-term borrowing to 
meet pending current bills. The last 
time was in April 1958. 

The governor announced that the state 
could not continue its present scheme of 
financing current activities without 
facing “fiscal disaster.” His message 
notably failed to mention any of the 
fiscal and other problems facing New 
York City that will require legislative 
action. This was deliberate 
in order to permit flexibility in the nego- 
tiations between city and state officials 


owed to 


considered 


over eventual solutions. 
Among the measures under considera- 
tion to meet the state’s need for an esti- 


mated $230 million are a two-cent in- 
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crease in the gasoline tax, a one-cent 
increase in the cigarette tax and a change 
in the income tax law that would allow 
the state to withhold from income rather 
than collect at the end of the year as it 
now does. The withholding plan, which 
is considered probable, is estimated to 
increase the state’s efficiency in tax col- 
lections and produce up to $30 million 


eventually from persons who are now 
evading the tax. 
Plan Florida Tax 
Assessors’ Manual 
A committee of the Florida Tax 


Assessors’ Association met with repre- 
sentatives of the Comptroller’s Office and 
the Bureau of Governmerital Research 
and Service of Florida State University 
on December 17, 1958, to review a re- 
vised draft of an assessors’ manual and 
to plan future in its approval, 
distribution and use. With the incorpo- 
ration of suggestions made at this meet- 
ing the manual will be presented to the 
Florida Budget Commission for its 
approval. Upon such approval it will 
be printed and distributed to assessors 
throughout the state. A series of re- 
gional short are for 
explanation and instruction in the use 
of the Manual. 


steps 


courses planned 


P. B. JACKSON 
Florida State University 


PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 
(Continued from page 93) 

though the previous system might con- 
ceivably have produced a similar result 
with the 1958 distribution of voting sen- 
timent. 
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The fact that six former prime minis- 
ters were defeated in the election prob- 
ably reflects the single-member district 
system’s emphasis on local interests and 
associations rather than on national rep- 
utations and national leadership, although 
in some of these cases there may have 
been a reaction against the record of the 
particular leader and in other cases the 
leader had held office previously as a 
representative of a local minority. Such 
a wholesale sacrifice of national leader- 
ship would have been inconceivable under 
any form of proportional representation 
and very unlikely even under the non- 


proportional list system recently dis- 
carded. 
The distribution of seats in the new 


Assembly, as reported by the French In- 
formation Service, is as follows: Union 
of the New Republic, 188 (40 per cent) ; 
Independents, 120 (25.8 per cent) ; Dem- 
ocratic Left and Republican Center 
(MRL), 58 (12.5 per cent); Socialists 
and affiliates, 42 (9 per cent); Radicals 
and Left Center, 21 (4.5 per cent); 
Christian Democrats, 13 (2.8 per cent) ; 
Moderates, 12 (2.6 per cent); Commu- 
nists, 10 (2.2 per cent) ; Extreme Right, 1 
(0.2 per cent). Complete popular vote 
figures are not available except for those 
previously which were re- 
ported in the New York Times on De- 


mentioned, 


cember 1 (where the Moderate group is 
evidently included with the Independents). 

The 
not include 71 members of the Assembly 
elected from Algeria. This was the first 
election in which all citizens in Algeria 
were eligible to vote in the same district 


figures and discussion above do 


electorates regardless of religion or rac 
But the continuance of the rebellion re- 
sulted in most Moslems refusing to run 
for French parliamentary office. 
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Citizen Action . : . 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 





L. of W. V. Wins 
La Guardia Award 


Receives High Praise For 
Work of Local Units 


N DECEMBER 19, 1958,. the La 

Guardia Memorial Association in 
New York, Newbold Morris, president, 
presented its eighth annual award to the 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States with special reference to the work 
done by its one thousand local leagues 
in the field of improvement of municipal 
governments. The association consists 
of several hundred persons who were 
appointees or associates of Mayor Fi- 
orello H. La Guardia during his twelve- 
year administration in New York City. 
The award was made as usual at a 
luncheon at the Astor Hotel. 


The presentation was made by Richard 
S. Childs, an honorary member of the 
association, inasmuch as he was the mem- 
ber best prepared by acquaintance with 
the league’s work across the country. 
Mrs. La Guardia read the text of the 
award and presented it to Mrs. Robert 
J. Phillips, president of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States. 

According to the award citation: 

“Selection of the league for the eighth 
annual La Guardia Award is based upon 
the continued, persistent and constructive 
activities of the many local leagues. In 
recent years, many of these have under- 
taken pioneer and often burdensome la- 
bors in the cause of good municipal gov- 
ernment. 

“Every member joins the national or- 
ganization and works through a local 
league in her community. Each state 
league is composed of local units and 


concerns itself with state government 


matters. There are over 125,000 mem- 
bers working in the local leagues which 
exist in every state, Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia. 

“Corruption, inefficiency, mismanage- 
ment and apathy have all come under 
league scrutiny and been made subject to 
league action. In Fort Collins, Colorado, 
members of the league initiated, organ- 
ized and expanded a drive for increased 
governmental efficiency into one that re- 
cently eliminated a corrupt machine and 
brought about a major charter reform. 
Local leagues have been prominent in se- 
curing council-manager forms of govern- 
ment for their communities, as exempli- 
fied in San Antonio, Texas; Des Moines, 
Iowa; and Casper, Wyoming. In Los 
Angeles, the league’s members rang 500,- 
000 doorbells in support of the spring 
1957 primary proposal for the municipal 
collection of combustible rubbish. The 
proposition carried by three to one. 

“Here in New York City and in Free- 
Illinois, the league overcame nu- 
to obtain permanent 
personal registration in 1957. In Lake 
Bluff and Oak Lawn, Illinois, and in 
Hot Springs, South Dakota, the leagues 
were instrumental in bringing about basic 
reforms in the selection procedures for 
school boards. In Pensacola, Florida, the 
league was influential in abolishing the 
fee system in the courts late in 1956. In 
Lewiston, Idaho, the league played an 
outstanding part in promoting the passage 
of the sewage disposal plant bond issue 
in a special election in February 1957.... 


port, 
merous obstacles 


[Numerous other local league activities 
are cited at this point.] 

“Perhaps the most dramatic of league 
activities has been in the field of charter 
reform. In Dade County, Florida, for 
example, the four leagues involved suc- 
ceeded in getting a home rule amend- 
ment adopted after leading a statewide 
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campaign for an amendment to the state 
constitution, necessitating approval by the 
voters of the entire state. The tremendous 
effort put forth by the members of the 
La Marque, Texas, league has been 
credited for the new charter and the city 
manager governmental reform secured in 
1957. Similar activity and results in the 
1956-1958 period were reported from St. 
Louis, Missouri; Clayton, Missouri; Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts; Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Duluth, Minnesota; and Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. In Alton, Illinois, 
league members initiated the current 
drive for a city manager charter change. 
In Des Moines, Iowa, the league took 
prompt and positive action in opposition 
to amendments which would have threat- 
ened the council-manager system. At 
Concord, New Hampshire, where a refer- 
endum on retaining the council-manager 
form lost nine votes, the league is 
already making plans for another vote 
to be preceded by an intensive campaign. 

“The dedication, courage and ability 
demonstrated by so many of the local 
leagues deserve recognition almost on an 
individual basis. As a matter of fact, 
local leagues have been considered among 
the nominations for the La Guardia 
Award in the past. The La Guardia Me- 
morial Association recognizes these many 
manifestations of sincere and unrelenting 
effort and wishes to express its appre- 
ciation of the league’s many worthy 
achievements in the causes that were so 
dear to La Guardia’s heart. This is why 
it is today honored to present to The 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States the Eighth Annual La Guardia 
Award.” 

In making the award presentation, Mr. 
Childs said: 

“My familiarity with the league began 
when it began, in 1919, when I tried to 
contrive to be its first male member and 
got tartly told off by Carrie Chapman 
Catt herself. In 1921 the editors of the 
NATIONAL MuNIcIPAL Review assigned 
me the task of welcoming this new force 


by 
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into the civic field. I wrote the article, 
‘New Civic Army.’! 

“In the National Municipal League’s 
central arsenal of civic programs and ex- 
perience, where I have been a full-time 
volunteer since 1946, I have been in in- 
cessant contact by mail with the ever- 
multiplying local Leagues of Women 
Voters wherever they pick up and ad- 
vance one of our programs model 
laws. I am supposed to be on the mailing 
list for all their bulletins. I have been 
scanning these for years, a hundred at a 
time, for opportunities to learn or help. 
Our office often supplies speakers. Be- 
ing the best-looking member of the staff 
and understanding women as I do, I get 
sent out and have now spoken at a hun- 
dred of their meetings and at five of their 
biennial state conventions. 


or 


> * > 
“I also was admitted to their latest 
national convention at Atlantic City. 


Among the thousand delegates I was 
perfectly at ease—there was another man 
there—and they had a badge for me dif- 
fering in color to indicate, I suppose, 
that I was not a woman. I saw there a 
marvelously perfected routine whereby in 
quiet decorum a dozen competing and 
ardently supported proposals for the next 
two years’ work were amiably reduced 
to consensus the usual two ‘current 
agenda’ items. Thereafter the 1,100 
cals from coast to coast will work simul- 
taneously to learn about and 
certain public policies—and to make con- 
If the great labor con- 


on 


lo- 
support 


gressmen squirm. 
ventions and, indeed, the national party 
conventions could be induced to adopt 
such procedures, it would make history. 

“At the state level they have reached 
the point where by federating their locals 
they have now developed State Leagues 
of Women Voters in every state with 


biennial conventions and the usual two 
major projects at the state level. We 
1 See the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Re- 


view, June 1921, page 327. 
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have never had statewide civic organi- 
zations in this country before. .. . 
“Now down to the city level. On an 
actual count last April, local leagues 
were working for our council-manager 
model charter in 134 cities. As compared 
with the 1,200 cities that were using that 
plan when you beatified me here four 
years ago there are now 1,600 and, in 
the local campaigns for its adoption, the 
leagues where they exist are of prime 
usefulness in battles that are often dirty 
and brutal. They always go to the grass 
roots and instinctively learn the humble 
art of getting votes. They enlist others 
and mark off blocks and small neighbor- 
hoods, canvass them house to house, hold 
cosy little parlor meetings with a labori- 
city hall 


ous completeness which the 


politicians cannot match.” 


Diagram Shows 
Progress Story 

In its Citizens League News for De- 
cember 31, the Citizens League of Minne- 
apolis and Hennepin County has set forth 
a chart showing the progress it has made 
on sixteen projects in its current pro- 
gram. These include such important 
items as home rule, review of city charter, 
the metropolitan area, taxation and fi- 
nance, schools, etc. There are six head- 
ings—subcommittees created, research in 
progress, recommended to board, ap- 
proved by board, under consideration by 
official body, and acted on by official body 
or voters—with bars stretching across to 
indicate the present status of each project. 
Under passage of the home rule amend- 
ment, for instance, the bar goes across 
all six indicate that the 
amendment is now an accomplished fact. 
Under review of the city charter, the item 
strong 


columns to 


“Change to strong legislature, 
executive” has a bar stretching across the 
first four headings indicating that while 
the league has taken full action, no official 
body of the city has yet considered the 
proposal. 
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Fair Campaign Practices 

Accepted by Candidates 
According to the Fair Campaign Prac- 

tices Committee “one or both candidates 


in 85 per cent of the major election 
contests” throughout the country last 
November “signed the Code of Fair 
Campaign Practices.” This compares 


with 70 per cent in the 1956 campaign. 

Four states registered 100 per cent in 
codes signed by candidates for Congress 
and governor—Delaware, South Dakota, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. Maine 
scored 100 per cent also in its September 
8 election. Maryland, Colorado and New 
Jersey scored 90 per cent or better. Only 
nine states registered fewer than 50 per 
cent of the candidates as code signers. 

In all, 518 candidates, or 65 per cent 
of all those facing opposition, pledged to 
uphold the code. 

Figures were up sharply in every cate- 
gory over both 1956 and 1954, the two 
years in which the 


previous election 


committee operated. 


NACS Elects 
Officers 


At its annual meeting held September 
14, 1958, at Colorado Springs, the Na- 
of Civic Secretaries 
elected the following officers for 1959 
President, George H. Hallett, Jr., exec 
utive secretary of the Citizens Union of 
New York City; first 
Estal E. Sparlin, director of the Citizens 
League of Cleveland; second vice presi- 
dent, Robert D. Chase, vice president of 
the Citizens League of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; third vice president, Thomas P. 
Riddle, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Citizens’ Civic Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; fourth vice president, 
Charles E. Pool, executive secretary of 
the Civic Research Committee of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. Miss Aileen R. Lotz, 
executive secretary of the Miami Beach 
(Florida) Taxpayers 
elected secretary and John F. Willmott, 


tional Association 


vice president, 


Association of 


Association, was 
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executive vice president of the San An- 

tonio (Texas) Research and Planning 

Council, was chosen treasurer. 


On the Air 
President Hans F. Loeser and Past 
President Donald Spencer of the Cam- 
bridge (Massachusetts) Civic Association 
recently held forth for two hours on the 
Jerry Williams show over radio station 
WMExX. They recalled the history and 
accomplishments of the Civic Association 
in Cambridge during the past fourteen 
years and related its role in current city 
affairs. Audience reaction the night of 
the broadcast, as well as subsequent tele- 
phone calls to the CCA office, indicates 
that it was a job well done, reports the 
association’s Civic Bulletin. 


Voters Follow Candidate 
Recommendations 

According to Across from City Hall, 
the bulletin of the Citizens Union of 
New York, voters of the city were glad 
to accept the union’s recommendations 
on candidates and issues. George H. 
Hallett, Jr., executive secretary, reports: 
“Winners in the local legislative and 
judicial contests included 44 endorsed by 
Citizens Union, 38 rated qualified and pre- 
ferred, and 20 found qualified equally 
with their opponents, giving a total of 
102 contests out of 116 where the voters 
concurred with the Citizens Union opin- 
ion.” The two constitutional amendments 
passed and the three housing propositions 
All were approved by Citi- 
The one sour note, which 


also passed. 
zens Union. 
was not wholly unexpected, was the pas- 
sage of the local Bingo proposition. 


‘Law in Your Life’ 
Week Held 

The League of Women Voters of 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), Ohio, re- 
ports that it participated in the second 
annual “Law in Your Life” week, No- 
vember 30 to December 6, sponsored by 
the Cleveland Bar Association. Activities 
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of the week were planned to focus atten- 
tion on the rights and responsibilities of 
citizens under the law. Eight demon- 
stration trials were staged—each a live 
dramatization in actual court rooms pre- 
sided over by a judge. Special radio and 
television programs were presented. 


Committees At Work 


The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County held a meeting of some 25 
committee chairmen in November at 
which suggested projects for study were 
discussed. The league has issued a 
mimeographed statement, “Our Com- 
mittees Furnish the League’s Motive 
Power,” which lists committees, chair- 
men and proposed projects for 1959. 
Says the statement, “Out of the many 
civic problems and questions, we should 
try to select those which have a reason- 
able chance of actually saving public 
funds or improving public services if 
they can be accomplished. We should 
try to avoid the ‘wheel-spinning’ of 
working on projects which are likely to 
get nowhere or in which we are dupli- 
cating the efforts of some other agency.” 


Appoints Citizen Committees 
of Anaheim, Cali- 


The city council 
fornia, has recently appointed six citizen 
committees to make studies and recom- 
mendations on the city’s proposed ten- 
year capital improvement program. 
These committees will cover civic build- 
ings, parks and recreation, finance and 
legal matters, utilities, public safety, and 
public works. 

Annual Meeting 

The Citizens’ Plan “E” Association of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, held its annual 
meeting on January 14. One of the most 
important matters was the 
probable attack on the city’s plan E char- 
ter, providing the council-manager plan 
with proportional representation for the 
election of the The meeting 
discussed action for a vigorous defense 


discussed 


council. 


campaign. 
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AEC Seeks Data 
On Local Units 


Studies Impact of Private 


Atomic Energy Activities 


HE Atomic Energy Commission has 

contracted with the American Muni- 
cipal Association to assemble and report 
on available information relating to the 
impact of private atomic energy activities 
on local government. The contract cost 
of the study, which is to be completed in 
six months, is $14,860. 

In authorizing the study, the commis- 
sion noted that there has been growing 
interest and concern on the part of 
municipalities as to the potential impact 
of private atomic energy activities on 
local governmental functions, services 
and responsibilities, particularly in areas 
such as public health and safety, fire 
protection and zoning. It is believed that 
information developed by the study will 
be of use to the commission in the 
administration of its research and regu- 
latory programs and to local public off- 
cials in planning and administering 
municipal services. 

The AMA, through its membership of 
some 14,000 municipalities, has made 
initial investigations in the areas to be 
explored and in 1957 sponsored a meet- 
ing to discuss problems and means for 
dealing with them in which representa- 
tives of science, industry, labor, religion 
and local governments participated. As 
a result of that meeting, the association 
established a continuing committee on 
atomic energy matters and has been de- 
veloping a program for giving assistance 
to local officials. 

The report to be prepared for the 
commission will such areas as: 
(1) the nature of peaceful uses of radio- 


cover 


active materials and other sources of 
ionizing radiation; (2) current and 
anticipated effects of these uses of local 
governmental functions and _ services, 
particularly those relating to public 
health and safety and physical planning; 
(3) local regulations controlling the 
peaceful uses of radioactive materials; 
(4) activities of federal, state and local 
government agencies with respect to 
peaceful uses of radioactive materials; 
(5) the nature of requirements and 
standards for use by private persons of 
radioactive materials and devices. 

AMA staff specialists in transporta- 
tion, legislation, urban development and 
community relations will prepare the 
report. 


Facts on Government 


Finance Published 


Tax Foundation, Inc., has issued the 
tenth biennial edition of Facts and Fig- 
ures on Finance (New 
York, 1958, 272 pages, $3.50), summariz- 
ing tax rates, revenues, expenditures and 
debt at federal, state and local 
The present volume features the rela- 
tionship of government to the national 
economy and also covers social insurance 
programs and government enterprise 
operations. 


Government 


levels. 


The first of five sections summarizes 
current and historical trends and com- 
pares over-all changes in government 
and the economy over the past three 
decades. Section 2 provides information 
on basic economic factors such as in- 
come, production, prices, financial flows 
and population in terms familiar to 
people actively concerned with govern- 
mental problems. Section 3 shows vari- 
ous classifications and breakdowns of 
federal expenditures, details of federal 
tax rates and collections, and data on 
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the history and makeup of the federal 
debt. Section 4 has data on the fiscal 
problems of state and local government, 
by states, and data relating to the econ- 
omies and government finances of Alaska 
and Hawaii. Section 5 gives information 
on the finances of social insurance and 
related programs. 


Kansas Study Advises 
Constitutional Revision 


Following the publication of Constitu- 
tional Change in Kansas, sponsored by 
a grant from The Ford Foundation, the 
Governmental Research Center at the 
University of Kansas issued Constitu- 
tional Revision in Kansas (Lawrence, 
1958, 76 pages) by William H. Cape. 

The previous publication dealt mainly 
with the salient issues in constitutional 
revision common to all the states. The 
present one focuses on problems in Kan- 
sas which either stem from or are com- 
plicated by a century-old constitution. 
Of this 19th century document, the study 
asks these questions: Is it adequate to 
the demands of the post-Sputnik age in 
which we now Are its arrange- 
ments such that we can competently ex- 
pect responsible and responsive govern- 
mental action in the years ahead of us? 
Does our present constitution make pos- 
sible a upon whose 
vigorous action a sound federal system 


live? 


state government 


rests? 

The topics examined are the executive, 
branches, local 
finance, civil 


legislative and judicial 
taxation and 


Concluding chap- 


government, 
rights and education. 
ters discuss the means of constitutional 
revision and prospects for the future. 
The findings indicate a need for “sub- 
stantial revision” and recommend doing 
the job through a constitutional conven- 
tion rather than by multiple amendments. 


1 See the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL RE- 
view, October 1958, page 478. 
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Municipal Credit 
Factors Summarized 


The Economic Basis of Chicago's 
Credit, by Maurice Criz, (City of Chi- 
cago, 1958, 30 pages) is a brief but 
comprehensive analysis of the major 
elements in Chicago’s economic structure. 

The report was written for the benefit 
of bond dealers, financial institutions 
and others interested in economic and 
fiscal information about the city and the 
metropolitan area. It describes principal 
resources, population characteristics, in- 
dustrial development, productivity, per- 
tinent facts of government (debt, taxes, 
etc.) and many other subjects of im- 
portance to financiers and others who 
might want evidence of Chicago's sound- 
ness as an investment. 

The report is well planned and crisply 
written. It should be of special interest 
to chambers of commerce and similar 
organizations. 


How States Regulate 
Labor Relations 


“There has long been a debate over 
the question of how far the state gov- 
ernment should go in protecting or regu- 
lating organization and 
procedures, bargaining and 
the rights of unions, management and 
the public in dealing with each other.” 
According to the findings in State Labor 
Relations Laws (Illinois Legislative 
Council, Springfield, 1958, 53 
most states, Illinois included, have regu- 
lated relatively few phases of the union- 
relationship; but twelve 
Puerto Rico, have 
statutes in this 


labor union 


collective 


pages) 


management 
states, Hawaii and 
enacted comprehensive 
field. 

The report summarizes 
relations law, gives the highlights of the 
fourteen comprehensive found at 
the state and territorial level, and identi- 
fies particularized scattered 
through the law of all the states 


Illinois labor 
laws 


controls 
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Summed up, “The states have a broad 
power . . . when interstate commerce is 
not involved. Their own constitutions 
ordinarily impose few limitations. 
. . . The due process clause of the four- 
teenth amendment . . . also places only 
few major restrictions on the rights of 
the states to legislate in this field.” Con- 
gressional legislation stemming from 
federal power over interstate commerce 
is a more formidable obstacle to state 
legislation on labor-management rela- 
tions but “Congress has _ specifically 
waived its power in favor of state action 
on some points and future congressional 
action and Supreme Court decisions may 
well broaden this power.” 

The report discusses four broad alter- 
natives in handling labor-management 
relations without adding any recom- 
mendations. 


Review Police-Fire 
Integration 

The Wyoming Taxpayers Association 
(Cheyenne) published in December a 
thirteen-page compilation on Integration 
of Police and Fire Departments through- 
out the country. The issue includes a 
brief bibliography and reprints of a 
number of newspaper and magazine 
articles published since 1953. 


Report on State 
Budget System Summarized 
First in a series of studies dealing 
with fiscal administration in Louisiana 
is summarized in a report, State Budget- 
ing issued in December by the Public 
Affairs Research Council of Louisiana 
(16 pages, 25 cents). The complete re- 
port is available on request from the 
issuing agency. The shorter one gives 
the gist of topics covered and recom- 
mendations in brief. 


Reports on Activities 
Of Research Groups 

The Springfield (Massachusetts) Tax- 
makes the city 


payers’ Association 
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budget its principal undertaking each 
year, supplementing its findings with 
statistical comparisons of expenditures 
with those of other cities in Springfield’s 
population group. 

The Connecticut Public Expenditure 
Council is preparing its 1959 issue of 
Local Public School Expenses and State 
Aid in Connecticut, a widely circulated 
annual tabulation. After a long study 
of school building costs, CPEC is pre- 
paring a guide for local school building 
committees, to help them estimate the 
cost of proposed new schools. 

The Civic Federation of Chicago is 
cooperating with the Cook County Coun- 
cil of the League of Women Voters in 
revising material on local governmental 
finances in the booklet This ts Cook 
County. 

Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
specialists—in security, taxation 
and public finance, labor relations, edu- 
cation and _ transportation—have been 
conducting a series of pre-legislative 
clinics in 22 cities. The purpose is to 
engender more public interest in major 
legislative issues. 

The Texas Research League is com- 
pleting a detailed study of the State 
Insurance Department aimed at major 
Many recommendations 
implemented, others 


social 


reorganization. 
have already been 
will require legislative changes 

The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Economy 
League (Eastern Division) 
its current major 
highway administration in 
Pennsylvania, for the 
Metropolitan Study Commission; and a 
study of problems of compensation for 
Philadel- 
city council. 


Pennsylvania 
lists among 
projects a study of 
southeastern 
Philadelphia 


fire employees of 
Philadelphia's 


police and 
phia, for 


City Finance in Kansas 
The Governmental Research Center of 
the University of Kansas published last 


June a 48-page study of Municipal 
Finances in Kansas: 1953-1956, by James 
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T. McDonald, describing public fiscal 
activity in Topeka, Kansas City and 
Wichita, the state’s three metropolitan 
areas. 


Guide to State Aid 


The Institute of Public Service of the 
University of Connecticut issued in June 
1958 a reference guide to the general 
statutes on State Aid to Local Govern- 
ment in Connecticut, (Storrs, 28 pages, 
50 cents). It is intended primarily for 
use by local officials concerned with 
obtaining state grants. It will also be of 
interest to researchers fiscal 
relationships between local 
units. 


probing 
state and 


Pension Laws Tabulated 


The Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois 
in November 1958 brought out a report, 
Pension Digest (Springfield, 24 pages), 
tabulating the major provisions of public 
employee pension laws in Illinois. Data 
excludes the governments of the city of 
Chicago and Cook County. 


Division of Functions 
The Bureau of Municipal Research of 
Toronto lists in its November bulletin, 
Civic Affairs, main functions and divi- 
sion of powers between the municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto and the thirteen 
“area” The compilation 
in tabular indicates official 
agencies which immediate re- 
sponsibility over each undertaking. 


municipalities 
form also 
exercise 


Administration Bibliography 
A Selected List of Current Materials 
on Canadian Public Administration is to 


be issued three times a year by the 
Carleton University Library in Ottawa. 
The first, a thirteen-page document, was 
published in November. 


Publications List Issued 

The Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, Montana State University, 
published in July a List of Publications: 
1949 to 1958 (Missoula, 1958, eleven 
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pages). Most titles refer to articles pub- 
lished in the monthly issues of Montana 
Business Review. More than a dozen 
separately issued papers and pamphlets 
pertain to state problems of general in- 
terest. 


Strictly Personal 
Robert E. Pickup 
northeast division director of the 
sylvania Economy League to 
executive director of the Citizens Re- 
search Council of Michigan. He suc- 
ceeds the late Loren B. Miller, who held 
the position from 1944 until his death 
in 1958. 


resigned as 
Penn- 
become 


has 


TOWNS IN TRANSITION 


(Continued from page 72) 


the nineteenth century; Vermonters 
know it but are loath to admit it. 

Of course, these problems and 
developments are not peculiar to 
Vermont, although they are exag- 
gerated there because of the sparse- 
ness and the stability of the popu- 
lation and other factors.: Almost all 
the states face some of these prob- 
lems. The main problem simply 
stated is that our units of local gov- 
ernment were established at par- 
ticular times in history in response 
to particular needs and demands. 
These needs and demands have 
changed but the governmental unit 
holds on tenaciously. Units of gov- 
ernment have psychological and 
political as well as geographical 
dimensions and their boundaries 
cannot be changed as readily as 
the sphere of their social and eco- 
nomic activities and problems. We 
must continue to seek means of 
dealing with twentieth century 
problems through nineteenth cen- 
tury governmental forms. 





Books in Review 
School Needs 


Scuoot Neeps In THE Decape AHEAD. 
(Volume I of FINANCING THE PuBLIC 
ScuHoots.) By Roger A. Freeman. Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., Institute for Social Sci- 
ence Research, 1958. xxviii, 273 pp. $5.00. 

For a long period in American life the 
schools have probably ranked second only 
to the churches as a subject whose dis- 
cussion is likely to generate more heat 
than light. The present volume—the first 
of two devoted to the general subject 
“Financing the Public Schools”—is pro- 
ducing heat in interesting quantities and 
providing a degree of illumination which 
has been lacking in many of the recent 
public utterances on school needs. 

The author is well prepared for his 
task. Mr. Freeman was research ad- 
viser to the Study Committee on Federal 
Responsibility in the Field of Education 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations (the so-called Hoover Com- 
mission), was consultant on school fi- 
nance to the White House Conference on 
Education, served on the White House 
staff and for six years was assistant to 
the governor of the state of Washington. 
He is chairman of the National Tax 
Association’s Committee on the Financing 
of Public Education and is presently a 
vice president of The Institute for Social 
Science Research. In this study he is 
concerned not with a qualitative analysis 
of the end-product of the schools but 
with a measurement of their operational 
and financial needs. 

In School Needs in the Decade Ahead, 
Mr. Freeman has done a solid piece of 
governmental research. He has taken the 
central questions which must be answered 
to determine needs and he has 
brought to bear on those questions the 
available statistical information from the 
standard sources: data compiled by such 
federal agencies as the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Commerce, De- 
partment of Labor, such trade association 
data as the publications of the National 


school 


Education Association and a not incon- 
siderable volume of other literature both 
technical and popular. 

In eight chapters (the first is a gen- 
eral summary of the remainder of the 
book) these data are summarized and 
used to make projections through 1970 
of enrollment, teacher supply and de- 
mand, teachers’ salaries, school expendi- 
tures for current operations, classroom 
needs, school building costs and school 
revenue requirements. Eight appendices 
set forth in detail the basic statistics 
used in making the projections. The 
second volume of the study, now in 
preparation, “will examine the critical 
problem of revenue-raising for the needs, 
real and assumed, of public education 


during the years immediately ahead.” 
That the study’s findings are at vari- 
ance with some of the popular mythology 
concerning the public schools is by now 
well publicized. The facts are, for exam- 
ple, that the curve of increasing enroll- 
ments is flattening out and will flatten 


further ; that the recent rate of classroom 
construction would suffice (given present 
pupil-teacher ratios) to care for the pro- 
spective enrollment; that financial sup- 
port for the public schools has not lagged 
behind that of other comparable segments 
of government or the national economy ; 
that the “teacher shortage” was indeed a 
temporary situation and that present 
rates of teacher recruitment should suf- 
fice to provide the needed teachers in 
1970 and the intervening years. Refu- 
tation of prevailing misconceptions is, 
however, one of the secondary values of 
this work; the problems which it outlines 
and what it will take in money and in- 
genuity to solve them rank as a major 
challenge. 

Mr. Freeman’s projections of school 
financial requirements are anything but 
reassuring to the taxpayer. It is true he 
demonstrates that if costs rise only in 
proportion to enrollment, with existing 
pupil-teacher ratios and teachers’ salaries 
at 1955-56 levels, school revenues in 1969- 
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70 will require virtually the same pro- 
portion of the national income as in 
1955-56. If pupil-teacher ratios continue 
their long-term trend, however, and if 
teachers’ salaries rise, public school rev- 
enues will require a larger portion of the 
national income. Thus, with a 20 per 
cent increase in teachers’ salaries, public 
school revenue needs are projected to 
require 3.7 per cent of national income 
compared with 2.9 per cent in 1955-56. 
With a 40 per cent increase in teachers’ 
salaries, the revenue requirement would 
equal about 4.7 per cent of national in- 
come and, with a 50 per cent increase, 
about 5.3 per cent. These projections 
assume an annual increase in national 
income of 3 per cent. 

This book is “must” reading for stu- 
dents of government and government fi- 
nances and should be in the hands of 
municipal and state officials, school board 
members, parent-teacher groups, and 
laymen who presume to be informed 
about public school matters. It should 
also be among the tools of school admin- 
istrators, although its harsh reception to 
date at the hands of some of the pro- 
fessional educators suggests that its con- 
tents may be regarded as a heresy not 
to be encouraged by serious study 

All readers are forewarned, however, 
that School Needs in the Decade Ahead 
is not light or easy reading. Review 
readers who have occasion to use gov- 
ernmental research reports will have no 
difficulty with its statistical presentations, 
nor will other readers whose work or 
interests carry them into the byways of 
facts expressed statistically; but the 
reader whose acquaintance with serious 
studies is limited to feature articles in 
the Sunday newspaper supplements will 
find the going heavy. One and all will 
have to guard against jumping at con- 
clusions. Mr. Freeman pricks many a 
bubble of prevailing misconception, and 
it would be a tragedy if such readers as 
find that entertaining 
should permit themselves to be diverted 


accomplishment 
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from the central fact presented in the 
study —that the next decade promises 
plenty of first-magnitude problems whose 
solution will not be easy if the public 
schools are to meet their responsibilities. 

Mr. Freeman makes it amply clear, for 
example, that notwithstanding the dem- 
onstrated fact that increases in teachers’ 
salaries have not lagged behind those of 
other major classes of workers, many 
teachers are still badly underpaid and the 
prospects of securing an equitable salary 
system in the public schools are anything 
but bright as long as the teachers asso- 
ciations throw their weight behind pay 
schedules now prevalently used elsewhere 
in government and private industry only 
for unskilled and unionized labor, i.e., 
flat-rate scales that reward minimum 
rather than maximum competence. Thus, 
whether the teacher groups like it or not, 
it seems likely that higher teacher salaries 
are dependent on the acceptance of some 
kind of merit or performance rating sys- 
tems similar to those controlling the 
better paid positions in virtually all other 
lines today. 

One central conclusion reached by this 
reviewer from a reading of the study is 
that our public school problem will be 
solved expensively and perhaps foolishly 
unless there is a radical change in the 
thinking of some of those whose sugges- 
tions are receiving great popular 
attention. Mr. Freeman does some grand- 
scale debunking of misconceptions but his 
book is in some ways an extended testi- 
mony to the most abysmal fact of all— 
that the techniques of fact-finding and 
fact-interpreting which have for years 
been applied beneficially in other areas of 
state and government have not 
heretofore been comprehensively applied 
to one of the largest segments of state- 
local operations, the public schools. Ofh- 
state and 


now 


local 


cials in other areas of local 
government long ago became accustomed 
to the analysis of their operations and 
finances by competent government re- 


searchers. This book perhaps is the be- 
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ginning of more intensive objective study 
of public school finances and operations ; 
in any event, it provides both the spe- 
cialist in local government and the lay- 
man with highly useful source material 
on the subject. 
Wane S. Situ, Director 
of Municipal Research 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York 


French Election Systems 

French ELectorAL SYSTEMS AND 
Evections, 1789-1957. By Peter Camp- 
bell. Foreword by Sir Douglas Savory. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 
144 pp. 

When the interim government of 
Charles de Gaulle rewrote the electoral 
law for the French elections of Novem- 
ber 23 and 30, 1958, there was nothing 
novel about the act. Unlike the United 
States or the United Kingdom, France 
has frequently changed electoral laws and 
the law that was used for the 1958 elec- 
tions was basically the same as the one 
used for thirteen of the seventeen elec- 
tions held during the Third Republic. 
The history of these changes, the rea- 
sons for them and their results are all 
recorded in Mr. Campbell’s book, and 
the story of how the electoral law has 
repeatedly been used as an instrument in 
the partisan struggle is an interesting 
one. 

Mr. Campbell begins with a chapter in 
which he analyzes the role of electoral 
systems in French politics and then he 
treats, in successive chapters, the years 
of indirect election and limited suffrage 
(1789-1848), the start of direct manhood 
suffrage (1848-1870), the electoral laws 
and elections of the Third Republic 
(1870-1940) and the various forms of 
proportional representation used during 
the Fourth Republic. Three appendices 
provide a summary of the electoral sys- 
tems adopted between 1848 and 1951 and 
describe briefly the election of overseas 
deputies and elections to the second 
chamber. 
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Students of local government will not 
find any account of municipal elections 
and only one brief reference to depart- 
mental elections (page 126), as Mr. 
Campbell deals only with national elec- 
tions, principally those to the popularly 
elected lower house of Parliament. 

Mr. Campbell concludes that the fre- 
quent changes in the French electoral 
laws have done no permanent good in 
that changes in the law alone have had 
no effect on the strength and stability 
of French governments, and that they 
have helped to bring discredit upon par- 
liamentary democracy in France as the 
public has disliked the spectacle of poli- 
ticians altering the electoral law for 
their own benefit. The de Gaulle govern- 
ment agreed with Mr. Campbell's first 
point for, although it changed the elec- 
toral law, it placed its main hopes for 
strengthening the government in the new 
constitution. Whether the politicians of 
the new French republic will heed Mr. 
Campbell’s second point is for the future 
to decide. Roy Prerce 
University of Michigan 


Manager and Policy 


Tue Rove or tHE City MANAGER IN 


Poticy Formutation. By Clarence E. 
Ridley. Chicago, The International City 
Managers’ Association, 1958. viii, 56 pp. 
$2.00. 

The author, for 27 executive 
director of The International City Man- 
agers’ Association, was ideally fitted 
from prior acquaintance with the profes- 
sion to take the assignment of exploring 
the actualities on the question of how far 
city managers may and do go in contrib- 
uting to policy. He has covered the sub- 
ject thoroughly after 
obtaining answers to questionnaires from 
88 selected managers in 
up to 150,000, and touring among his 
informants. 


years 


objectively and 


office in cities 


Somewhere, sometime, it became the 
fashion to set up a straw man and joy- 


fully proceed to knock it down. The 
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straw man is the false notion that coun- 
cils in the council-manager plan would 
make the city’s policies and the manager 
would merely execute them dutifully and 
further There is no 


wait for orders 


astonishment, however, when 
that a 


head or a 


cause for 
it is 
partment 


seen bureau chief or a de- 


manager has en- 
countered a snag in the course of his 


work and is urging passage of an ordi- 


nance by the council to correct it. Policy 
ideas can originate anywhere and it wouid 


be a pale executive indeed, in 


govern 
ment or business, who did not from time 
to time find reasons for chat 
that 


ae I % licy ag 


in prac 


constituted change policy 


Herbert E 


tice 
Say s 
anything I have 
officer about.” 
Ridley proves 


hope, puts an « liscussion 
Policy is initiated anywh« among 
newspaper office, in the 


citi- 


Stall 


zens, in a 
or in the council, and many minds along 
} 


the line, including (permissibly but not 


necessarily) the manager's, may get into 
the act before council action confirms it. 
Indeed, the more thx Council ac- 


tion may be passive liescence in an 


alteration of practice a creative pur- 


poseful decree. Council may drive the 
horse with a loose rein or a taut one but 
fact that the 


accept the blame 


must 
1 credit for where the 


it remains a council 


horse goes. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


Annexation 
ANALYsIs. A _ Prelimi- 
nary Report on Cost-Revenue Aspects of 


High North 


ANNEXATION 


Annexation. oint, Caro- 


P 
lina, Department of Planning, September 
1958. 


Have You 


35 pp. Charts. 
ANNEXATION ? 


City 


CONSIDERED 
Ellensburg, Washington, 
Manager, 1958. 5 pp. 


Office of 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
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Budgets 

Tax Rerorm. By 
( Address 

Taxation 

Association, Phila- 

New York 

Develop- 


Bic Bupcets 
Howard C. 
the 51st Annual Conference on 
of the National Tax 
delphia, October 28, 1958.) 
22, Committee for Economic 
ment, November 1958. 15 pp 
Bupcetinc. An Appraisal of 


AND 


Petersen. before 


25 cents 

STATE 
the Louisiana Budget System. Summary 
Baton Rouge, Pub- 
Council of 


16 pp. 25 cents 


& Recommendations 
lic Affairs 
1958 


Research Louisi- 


ana, 


Business Districts 

CENTRAL B 
Study 

City Plam 


Maps 


ASTER’ 
TRICT 
vania, 
51 pp. 


City Managers 

NFERENCE PROCEEDING Sum- 
44th Annual 
nal City 
19-22, 


1958 


1958 Co 
mary of the 
the Internat 


October 


Conference of 
Managers’ Associ- 
1958 


40 pp 


Chicago 37, 
$2.00 


ation, 
the Associ 


ation 


Civil Defense 
NATIONAI 


AND DEFENS! 


PLAN For Civit De- 
MositizaTion. AN- 

ANNEXES. Wash 
Office of the 
Defense 
and 15 


PHe 
FENSE 
NEX 41: SUMMARY OF 
ecutive 
Civil and 

1958. 40 


ington, D.C., | 
President, Office of 
Mobilization, October 
pp. respectively. 


Industrial Parks 
EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL PARKS ON THE 
Community. By Robert E. Boley. Wash- 
Land 


1958 pp. 


Urban Institute. 


November 


ington, D. ¢ 
Urban Land 
$1.00 

Lieutenant Governor 
REFORM OF THE OFrice OF LIEUTENANT 
By Benjamin Nispel. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1958. 
$1.00 


GOVERNOR 
20 + P 


Metropolitan Areas 
METROPOLITAN 


Wash- 


CHALLENGE OF 
Philip M. Hauser 


THE 
(ZROWTH By 
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ington 6, D.C., Urban Land Institute, 
Urban Land, December 1958. 4 pp. $1.00. 

Peorte, Joss AND Lanp 1955-1975 in 
the New York-Connecticut 
Metropolitan Region. New York 17, Re- 
gional Plan Association, Inc., 1957. 74 
pp. Chart. $15.00. 


Jersey-New 


Ordinances 
A Mopet Cope or Basic ORDINANCES. 
Madison 3, League of Wisconsin Munici- 
palities, 1959. 137 pp. $5.00. 
Peace 
Wacinc Peace. The Swiss Experience 
By William Lloyd. Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs 1958. 101 


pp. $2.50. 


Bross 


Press, 


Public Administration 
New Price Tacs For GOVERNMENT 
Manacers. By Carl W. Robinson. (Re- 
printed from Harvard Business Review, 
1958.) New York, 


1958. 9 pp. 


September-October 
Barrington Associates, Inc., 


Public Libraries 


Errective Location oF PuBLIC 


BUILDINGS By 


THE 
LIBRARY 
Wheeler, Urbana, University of 
Library School, Occasional Papers, July 
1958. 50 pp. $1.00. 


Joseph & 
Illinois 


Public Utilities 
Pusiic UTIL- 
Administration 


Pusiic OFFICIALS AND 
Chicago 37, Public 
1958 


ITIES. 
Service, 16 pages 
School Districts 

FINANCES OF ScHoot Districts. (1957 
Census of Governments. Vol. III, No. 1) 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1958 
iv, 367 pp. $2.00. (Apply Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Segregation 
IN BLACK AND 
South 


Wuite. A 
Carolina. By 


PROFILE 
Frank Portrait of 


NATIONAL CIVIC REVIEW 


| February 


Washington, D.C., 
1958. viii, 214 pp. 


Howard H. Quint. 
Public Affairs 
$4.50. 


Press, 


State and Local Government 

PROBLEMS OF STATE 
By John M. 
New 
1958. 


PRINCIPLES AND 
AND GOVERN MENT. 
Swarthout and Ernest R. 
York, Oxford 
xili, 369 pp. 


LocaL 
sartley. 
University Press, 
Paperbound, $4.25 


Taxation and Finance 
Errect oF Tax Poticy on Ex- 
AND WorKER COMPENSATION. 

New Jersey, Institute, 
$4.00. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION. 
By Carl W. Robinson, C. 
Wood, Shelby V. Langford, Wayne F. 
Anderson and Ralph W. Muntz. Chicago 
37, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States 
December 16, 1958. 19 pp. 

MANAGEMENT OF MUNICIPAL 
City or New York. 
Gerosa (Address before The 
Municipal Forum of New York.) New 
York, Municipal Forum, November 14, 
1958. 9 pp. (Apply William J. Riley, 
E. F. Hutton & Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York 6.) 

REPORT OF THE 
BALTIMORE 


THE 
ECUTIVE 
Princeton, Tax 
1958. 80 pp. 


Raymond 


and Canada, 
$1.00. 

Monies 
IN THE By Law- 


rence E 


New 
City. Baltimore, 
72 pp 


Locatty Im- 


CoMMISSION FOR 
REVENUE OI 
the Commission, 1958 

State ADMINISTERED, 


Taxes. By Lynn F. Anderson. 


Municipal Officers Associ 


POSED 
Chicago, 37, 
ation of the United States and Canada, 
October 1, 1958. 8 pp. 75 cents. 

CoLLections IN 1957. 
Jersey, Tax Institute, 
1958. 8 pp. 25 


Totat Tax 
Princeton, New 
Tax Policy, October 
cents. 1 
Urban Renewal 
RENEWAL—WoOrKABLE PrRo- 
City oF AKron, OnIO. 
Renewal Commission, 


Ursan, 
GRAM FOR THE 


Akron, Urban 
1958. 43 pp. 





11 All-America Awards 


(Continued from page 57) 

The winning cities are honored for a 
wide range of achievements. 

Columbus, New Haven and Hunting- 
ton, among the older communities, are 
“face-lifting” 
In Columbus, after several dec- 


engaged in dramatic pro- 
grams. 
ades of apathy, citizen action brought 
about passage of 29 bond issues total- 
ing $115 million for municipal improve- 
ments, including 37 new schools, expan- 
sion of hospital facilities and a new 
Also under way are construc- 
tion of a 98-mile expressway system and 


airport. 


clearance of slum areas. 

New Haven wins for attacking blight 
on a broad, city-wide front which takes 
in housing. commercial areas, schools, 
recreational facilities and for additional 
programs for relief of traffic congestion 
and development of an industrial harbor. 
Huntington is cited not only for many 
physical improvements but also for a 
drive which resulted in a new charter 
and more efficient government. 

1950, receives 


Award for 


informed 


Phoenix, a winner in 
All-America City 

“a remarkable continuity of 
citizen effort.” Since 1947, 
rebelled against political apathy, citizens 


its second 
when voters 


consistently supported improved 
City 


pace with Phoenix's explosive popula- 


have 
government. services have kept 
tion growth with a recent $70 million 


bond issue for additional major im- 
provements, 

Granite City citizens are honored for 
their successful fight to force out gam- 
blers, control smoke and soot, build new 
schools, enlarge hospital facilities, and 
banish labor discord through a unique 
labor-manageme nt peace agreement. 

\ man-made jake, constructed as the 
answer to a crippling water shortage. 
was one of the accomplishments that 


111 


brought the award to Bloomington. 
Among other achievements cited for this 
is an unbroken record 


university town 


of no traffic deaths in more than five 
years. 

Three of the winning cities might once 
have been settings for old movie “West- 
Leadville, Colorado, a roaring 


oo 
1880s. 


erns. 
mining camp of the owes its 


award to the citizen which 
changed a frontier town into a modern 
city with paved streets, new schools and 
parks and an up-to-date million-dollar 
hospital. 

Sheridan, Wyoming, deep in the rodeo 
country, wins for the ten-year civic im- 
provement program to which over 1,300 
citizens contributed ideas and work. In 
addition, Sheridan is honored for break- 
ing down segregation barriers against its 
American Indian residents. 

Citizens of Hayden. Arizona. formerly 
a company-owned community run by 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, are cited 
for their job of turning the community 
full-fledged 
When the company gave up management 
1955 and offered 


into a independent town. 
of the community in 
residents an opportunity to buy 
own homes, Hayden citizens, learning as 
they went. set up a modern town man- 
ager government and took over opera- 
tion of all municipal services. 

In contrast. two of this year’s winners 


Highland Park and Westport 


to the vast network of suburban cities 


belong 


surrounding the nation’s two largest 


metropolises, Chic ago and New York. 
Both suburbs suffered the common woes 


of rapid population growth, outmoded 


government and inadequate municipal 
services. An award goes to both for the 
action taken to meet these problems. 
The All-America Cities 
inaugurated in 1949 by the National Mu- 


(Continued on 


Awards were 


next page 





Bar Group Named to Aid League 


An augmented Liaison Committee of 
the Municipal Section of the American 
Bar Association. to work with the Na- 
tional Municipal League under the 
chairmanship of Frank E. Curley, New 
York attorney, was appointed recently. 
Mr. Curley was principal draftsman of 

the League's Model 
Vunicipal Revenue 
Bond Law. 

Other 
of the 


are: 


members 
committee 
David M. 
Brewer, Indianap- 
olis; Frank S. 
Cheatham, Jr.. Sa- 
vannah, Georgia: 
Curtis E. Frank, 


Curl . 
_ president, Reuben 


Frank E. 
H. Donnelly Corporation, Chicago, and 
Yonkers: Ralph H. 

Joseph Guandolo. 
McInnes. 


Princeton. 


former mayor of 
Gibbon. Cleveland: 
Bethesda. Maryland: 
New York: William Miller. 
New Jersey. consultant formerly with 
Princeton Surveys: and Harold S. Shef- 


elman. Seattle attorney and civic leader 


Russell 


who also is a member of the League’s 


Council. 


11 All-America Winners 


(Continued from previous page 


nicipal League and for the past eight 
years have been co-sponsored by Look. 

The jury All-America 
Cities for 1958 included Dr. Gallup, jury 
Mrs. Dorothy 
Federation of Business and 
Women’s Clubs: John C. 
Cornelius, president, American Heritage 
Foundation: Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap. vice 


selecting the 
Bri | 

foreman: rimacombe. 
treasurer. 


» : : | 
Professiona 


president, American Association of Uni- 


Victor Jones (left) and William N. Cassella 


conferring in the Murray Seasongood Library. 


Women: Mrs. Alf Gundersen. 
vice president, League of Women Voters 


of the United States: Willard V. Merri- 


hue, manager of personnel practices and 


versity 


services. General 
Electric Company: Vernon C. Myers. 
publisher, Look Magazine: Quigg New- 


community relations 


ton, president. University of Colorado: 
Philip M. Talbott. 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
Donald H. Webster, director, Bu- 


and 


chairman of the 
board. 
U.S.: 


reau of Governmental Research 
Services. University of Washington: and 
Arnold 5. Zander, president. American 
Federation of State. County and Munici- 


pal Employees. AFL-CIO. 


Victor Jones Goes 
To Project in Italy 
Victor a contributing editor 


of the Review 1955 to 
ited the League offices recently en route 


Jones. 
from 1958. vis- 
to Italy where he will represent the Uni- 
of California on the staff of the 
Administrative Sci- 


versity 
Graduate School of 
ences at the University of Bologna dur- 
ing 1959 and 1960. 

Dr. Jones. author 


and authority on 


metropolitan problems, was co-editor 


William N. Cassella. Jr.. of the 


and Township department of 


with 
County 
the REVIEW 
Metropolitan Government department. 


and. more recently. of the 


wh 











Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turo to the League for help in achieving better govern 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955 7 
Charts: Council manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor- council Form 
(17% x 22% )» 50 cents each, set of three 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of gt Government—How Have They W orked? 
20 pages 95S) , : 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1957) 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) 
P. R. [Propor rtional Representation], 12 pages (1955) : . 
Ihe Citizen sociati How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 1.00 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
1958 soon sen 1.00 
Che two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) a 

Mode! Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 

Mode M I e Bond Law, 31 pages 

Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) : . 
Model State Medico-lega! lnovestigative System, 39 pages (1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) . 35 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) inane AS 
Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) - 3.50 
Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

90 pages, mimeographed (1955) esmpenmssane 2.00 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1958) 2.00 
The 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958 2.00 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) ~ 1.00 
Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954) 4.00 
Manager Pian Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) .50 
The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 

Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from NatTionaL Muwicipat Ru- 

view), 12 pages (1953) os 25 
New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker et (reprinted from 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Revigw), 32 pages (1935) cenediieinimiiiiees aan 
Proportional Representation—lIllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 10 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 

Jr., 177 pages (1940) : — ~ ae 


Discount on Quantity Orders Write for Complete List and Description 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

















The Next Best Thing 


lo experience fully the dramatic stimulation of a National 
Conference on Government, where hundreds of civic 
leaders, public officials and specialists meet annually to 
exchange experiences and recharge their civie batteries, the 


responsible citizen must attend in person. 


Some savy the next best thing is to read summaries of the 
speeches and panel discussions held during the solidly 


packed four days of sessions. 


Proceedings of the 63rd annual National Conference on 


Government in Cleveland are now available. 


71 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 


National Municipal League 


17 East 68th Street New York 21, New York 











Just Published 


GOVERNMENT AND HOUSING 
IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


177 pages, 6 x 9, 
illustrated, $6.50 


Gay 





at 


\ 


| National Municipal League 
| 17 East O3th Street New York 



































